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A EULOGY 

















I. 


the first, pale-gray, tints of dawn 

streak the eastern sky, when the 
commercial life still slumbers, when, still, 
the darkness shields the secluded haunts of 
the deep and silent canyon, when, sitting 
quite alone, I can hear the throb of frantic, 
padded, feet beating upon the surface of 
the cushioned, forest floor; the prowler of 
the night hurrying to his hidden lair... . 
All is tranquil, save the melodies of the 
truant wind and the early call of the robin 
as he whistles in his flight in search of his 
mate, when the flowers unfold their tender 
leaves and turn their faces to the rising sun, 
and the mists are lifted from the slumbering 
landscape. ... Give this to me, just one little 
hour, and I can meet the new-born day with 
head erect and happiness in my heart. 


"Pies to me that part of the day, when 


"7 INSPIRATION 


HELEN MARING 


By RAND CARROLL 





HOSE who write must oftentimes lie fallow. 
They must breathe in, they must wait and dream, 


Il. 


HEN: Give to me that part of the 

day when the big, radiant sun goes 

sliding down that long, mysterious 
hill and leaves the feathery clouds of red, 
and yellow, and gold tinted against the 
ethereal blue, when the silver-glinted, daisy- 
beds of stars shine forth from the lap of 
darkness, and, as those wondrous hills turn 
from green to blue, the petals of the wild 
roses close like the tired eye-lids of a sleepy 
child, and upon some naked hill, silhouetted 
against the sky, a prowler steals forth in 
quest of food, a night-bird wings its flight 
across the vale to the forest beyond. Then 
darkness, with its caressing arms holds a 
universe of quiet. ... Back into my cabin 
I can go to sleep, to dream ... well satisfied 
with life. 


Dedicated to 


Dr. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 






Seeing beauty winding in a stream, 





A TISTS cannot always ply the brush. 
They must see and feel the subtle changes 
Nature shows—like shadows on the ranges 
Purpling at nightfall in a hush. 





Feeling calmness in a quiet shallow. 


USIC must know silence, like a mountain 
Standing in a dawn, or like a wood 


Holding melody where spring has stood. 
Gifts stream from quietude as from a fountain. 
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I 
OT so many centuries 
ago craftsmen and 
merchants found an 


outlet for their limited assort- 
ment of goods at the great 
fairs held at regular intervals 
in the leading cities of the world. With 
the development of trade and industry a 
greater accumulation and a wider diffu- 
sion of wealth occurred; the retail fairs 
gave way to permanent trading posts, since 
considerable stocks of goods had to be 
kept on hand by most 
merchants in order 
to satisfy an ever in- 
creasing demand. 
The retail fair thus 
disappeared and the 
sample fair took its 
place. The impor- 
tance of the latter is 
due in no small meas- 
ure to constant tech- 
nological changes 
which occur in prac- 
tically every branch 
of industry. While 
salesmen may travel 
about from place to 
place with a limited 
assortment of goods, 
a great many articles 
are manufactured to- 
day—particularly 
those which do not 
lend themselves to 
standardization—which cannot readily 
be sold either by traveling salesmen or 
through the medium of the printed ad- 
vertisement. This fact, combined with 
intense competition, explains the exist- 
ence and regular recurrence of sample 
fairs in an age when one might assume 
that such devices would be looked upon 
as wholly antiquated. 

The largest and most influential fairs 
of this character are the two Leipzig 
fairs, held in the spring and autumn of 
each year, to which approximately 10,000 
German and foreign manufacturers send 
samples of their products and at which 
tens of thousands of buyers from the 





The Leipzig Fair 


By Feuix FLUGEL 


Dr. Felix Flugel, Associate Professor of Economics 
at the University of California, is mow on leave of 
absence in Europe and writes direct from Leipzig. The 
accompanying article, prepared expressly for Overland 
Monthly, is fresh from his pen. 


entire world congregate for the purpose 
of viewing and possibly placing orders 
for the goods exhibited. 

Besides being very useful as an eco- 
nomic institution these fairs are ex- 
tremely nicturesque. Leipzig, one of the 


a 


General View of the Grounds of the Technical Fair 


oldest cities of Saxony, suddenly assumes 
the appearance of a great metropolis. 
The narrow, winding streets become fes- 
tive, with colored streamers—advertise- 
ments—hanging from the windows or 
stretched from one side of the street to 
the other. On the busy Petersstrasse 
automobile traffic, with the exception of 
a few necessary delivery trucks, is com- 
pletely suspended and thousands of pe- 
destrians take possession of the street. 
Many of the largest buildings belonging 
to the sample fair are located here or 
else on the Grimaischestrasse, one of 
the principal thoroughfares, at the same 
time one of the oldest and among the 


—Editor. 








narrowest streets in the city. 

The development of the 
Leipzig fair has been a grad- 
ual one extending over many 
centuries, although its growth 
since 1918 has heen nothing 
short of phenomenal. The 
sample fair alone occupies over forty 
buildings in the retail district. Most of 
the buildings used for this purpose are 
four or five stories high, the newer ex- 
hibition halls being elaborately equipped. 
They were designed with one purpose 
in mind, to provide 
space for those desir- 
ing to exhibit their 
goods twice each 
year for a period of 
a little over a week 
and consequently, 
with the exception of 
the ground floor, re- 
main idle the greater 
part of the year. 
This, of course, is 
not true of the pub- 
lic buildings which 
are used temporarily 
as exhibition halls. 
To guide the visi- 
tor who otherwise 
would have difficulty 
in locating the vari- 
ous exhibition build- 
ings, since outwardly 
they are not easily 
distinguishable from 
an office building, elaborate maps, as 
well as bulky guides, are provided, con- 
taining the names of the buildings, their 
location and the special exhibits found 
in each. 

Although the variety of goods on dis- 
play at the sample fair is great, exhibitors 
of toys and glassware probably are in the 
majority. Here, indeed, one finds a be- 
wildering assortment of objects. Toys 
made of wood, of porcelain, of cloth— 
even a cow covered with purple velvet 
—reminiscent of Burgess’ famous crea- 
tion. Dolls, literally by the thousands, 
dumb ones and unusually talkative ones; 
in another corner nothing but dolls’ 
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heads, dolls’ arms; in fact no part of 
the doll’s anatomy seems to be missing. 
No end of elaborate mechanical toys. 
‘Everything that moves is kept in motion. 
In one building smoking utensils—col- 
ored pipes (green ones and yellow ones, 
some striped like a rainbow); lamp 
shades in the shape of a tube, two feet 
long; victrola records made of a rubber- 
like substance twisted into every imagin- 
able shape to attract attention; artificial 
flowers in great pro- 
fusion. In the under- 
ground fair build- 
ing several hundred 
people block one of 
the passageways to 
watch a mechanical 
potato peeler at 
work; a few yards 
away an aluminim 
cooking utensil, 
guaranteed to cook 
any kind of food in 
fifteen minutes is ad- 
mired by a score or 
more of women and 
a few suspicious 
looking husbands. 
Exhibitors of 
candy have on dis- 
play every novelty 
concocted by expert 
candy-makers. Choc- 
olate porcupines and 
chocolate tigers with 
an expression of in- 
nocence and boredom; chocolate flowers, 
of what species not even the trained bot- 
anist would be bold enough to guess. 
Importers of Brazilian coffee dole out 
small cups of their delicious beverage. 
In one of the newest and best equipped 
exhibition halls a number of foreign ex- 
hibitors, notably Italians, Japanese, Poles 
and Chinese have exhibited a few of 
their representative wares. In the same 
building furniture manufacturers insist 
on telling you at what angle you should 
sit at the table—when eating, when 
reading; or the type of chair you should 
use for lounging or sleeping purposes; 
what the height and content of your 
mattress should be; the kinds of chests 
of drawers or cabinets you need to con- 
ceal or to display your earthly posses- 
sions. The advertising expert on another 
floor ingeniously appeals to your various 
senses. His creations are staggering. 
Signs that blink slowly, others that blink 
at a terrific rate of speed or not at all. 
Moving arrows to attract a prospective 
customer to some perhaps none too sale- 
able object in the show window. We are 





informed that intense competition neces- 
sitates such devices, that color and speed 
are the two most important words in 
ultra-modern advertising. Significant as 
these contraptions undoubtedly are to 
the manufacturer and retailer it is a dis- 
tinct relief to find oneself once again on 
the quaint streets of old Leipzig, where 
most of the signs displayed by retailers 
move when the wind blows hard enough, 
but otherwise remain quite stationary. 





The Petersstrasse During the Fair 


II 

N MANY respects the great technical 
fair, running concurrently with the 
sample fair, outstrips the latter in im- 
portance. The visitor is literally over- 
whelmed by the sight of thousands of 
machines actually in motion. The build- 
ings of the technical fair, about fifteen 
in number, eight or nine of which are 
mammoth steel structures, are located in 
the suburbs of the city. Nearly all of 
the exhibition halls—incidentally each 
one is equipped with a restaurant—are 
large enough to accommodate hundreds 
of machines, with ample space for spec- 
tators. The interest shown in the me- 
chanical exhibits impresses the visitor no 
less than the machinery itself. One build- 
ing at the technical fair is devuted ex- 
clusively to electrical equipment—things 
to keep warm with, things to keep cool 
with, to see with, to hear with and what 
not. The exhibits of textile machinery, 
English, German, American and French, 
attract huge throngs of visitors; likewise 
machinery for drilling steel plates and 
the delicate machines of precision. Be- 
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tween the exhibition buildings machines 
which need considerable space are dis- 
played—large conveyors, ditch diggers, 
concrete mixers, etc. Here manufactur- 
ers of sirens and whistles proclaim their 
presence in no uncertain terms, compet- 
ing with church bells and motor driven 
saws which continuously cut narro 
slabs from the trunks of large trees. A 
medley of noises—all for a purpose. 

While most of theexhibitors, both at 
the sample and tech- 
nical fairs, are Ger- 
man manufacturers, 
a not inconsiderable 
number of foreign- 
ers are represented. 
Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia maintain 
separate buildings 
at the sample fair; 
Chile and the Soviet 
Republic have mod- 
est quarters at the 
technical fair, ex- 
hibiting practically 
nothing but raw ma- 
terials. One should 
not forget to men- 
tion that Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore 
have small displays 
in one of the fair 
buildings. Baltimore 
attracts the visitor’s 
eye, if not the trade 
of Europe, by the 
slogan: “Gateway to the interior of the 
United States; America’s most econom- 
ical and efficient port.” 


III 
HE last day of the fair arrives. 
Heavy packing boxes, containing 
dishes, books, textiles, not to mention a 
thousand and one other objects, move 
through the streets and clutter the side- 
walks. The huge central station, one of 
the largest in the world, is filled with 
people of every nationality. Just as sud- 
denly as they appeared they now disap- 
pear again. Leipzig once again lives in 
anticipation of the next fair. 

Was the fair a success? Who knows. 
Since the goods on display are not sold 
at retail the final results are to be meas- 
ured only in terms of the value of orders 
placed and many of these may not mate- 
rialize for several months. In view of the 
general industrial depression which has 
recently come over Central Europe the 
success of the Leipzig fair is this year 
of greater importance than ever before. 
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The Turning Point 


T THERE was a refreshing air and 
a negligent grace to Thornton Pix- 
ley, as his toes nervously burrowed 
into the black dust at the entrance to 
the coal yard. 

“Any job I can fill around here, Mr. 
Stodder?” inquired the former bank em- 
ployee of the thriving Teutania Bank 
and Trust Company of San Francisco. 
Because he considered that he was re- 
ceiving insufficient compensation for his 
services, he had resigned his position at 
the institution. 

The bank manager’s sarcastic 


By ELEANOR GREY 


you did in pen-driving for the usury 
hounds.” 

“Tt’s a cinch then, Stodder, I’ll take 
your job. Give me a chance, anyhow.” 

After holding the position for a short 
time, Thornton thought that a partial 
paralysis was taking possession of his 
youthful body. So severe was the manual 
labor on some of his unused muscles, 
that he would stand on his feet in the 
morning, and still be sound asleep. He 
had never been a sluggard at exercising 
either. The feeling was chilling and dis- 


was pale, and his dark eyes revealed an- 
ger. The mood of the foreign workman 
changed visibly. 

“You didn’t hurt them bad, Mista 
Pixley,” he anxiously added. “The fellas 
’round here has wondered that you can 
handle ’em as well as you have. Didn’t 
think you could hold out so long. You 
got lots of nerve, Mista Pixley.” 

The fact that his parents were dead, 
and a family of four—one older sister 
and two younger—dependent upon him 
was the weighty responsibility which had 

goaded Thornton to accept the 





words still ominously resounded 
in his ears. “I don’t recall having 
heard of your services being in- 
dispensable to our business, Mr. 
Pixley.” Now he could sense that, 
since he was no longer employed 
in the ill-paid, white-collar man’s 
berth, he received no effusive con- 
sideration from the tradesmen 
with whom he dealt. 

“Nothing that’d suit you bank- 
ers,” casually drawled the dealer, 
“only hard draught—just shovel- 
ing coal, loading, delivering, etc. 
Usually I get foreigners who 
can’t speak English, but they 
make money so fast, that I lose 
them as soon as they can under- 
stand our lingo.” The dealer in- 
wardly chuckled at the thought 
that passed through his mind of 
the possibly very short duration 
of Thornton Pixley’s stay at the 
work. He was quite convinced 
that men holding clerical jobs 
could not endure the hardships 


which manual labor entailed. 
“The bohunk I’ve had around 





TO THE QUEEN ANNE’S LACE 


FLorENCE GLorIA CRAWFORD. 


PERFECT bloom—a hundred perfect blooms 


Within one perfect bloom! 


*Tis this I see upon thy face, 
O, Queen Anne’s Lace, 
Upon .thy dainty face. 


All unsung among the wild art thou, 
Among the weeds and wild, 

But God’s great truth is on thy face, 
O, Queen Anne’s Lace, 


Is written on thy face. 


Learned men and great have sought to know 
How one is all, and all is one, 
Yet sheltered mid the grass was thy fair face, 
O, Queen Anne’s Lace, 
Was hid thy dainty face. 


Not one whit less than ail is all, 
And he who seeks the whole 

Dare not o’erlook the weed, nor thy dear face, 
O, Queen Anne’s Lace, 
Nor pass thy dainty face. 


laborious work. He was deter- 
mined that working for the bank 
would not turn his head. So when 
the family bank account showed 
the last hundred in savings, he 
made up his mind to take the first 
work that offered monetary help. 

He had narrow escapes con- 
stantly now, evading the danger 
of accident only by quick action 
and steady nerves. One day while 
his face was newly coated with 
black dust, when making a turn 
near the Teutania Bank on 
Montgomery Street, the Wall 
Street of San Francisco, he felt 
particularly lonesome and neg- 
lected. He wondered why he had 
not had sense enough to keep his 
position at the bank at the old 
salary, as he now realized that 
the half loaf was better than no 
loaf at all. He saw some of his 
former bank colleagues. Their 
amusing comments prickled him 
with mean barbs, as he, black- 
ened in face, with bandaged, 
dirty hands handled the coal 








here’s made his pile in Bank 
Teutania and’s off to Czechoslovakia to- 
morrow to stay for good. Wants to set 
up a home. Says he wouldn’t take an 
American wife on a bet.” 

“Why doesn’t he bring one back from 
the old country and train her?” 

“Says that can’t be done. She’d learn 
American girls’ ways too quick. So he 
says he’ll stay where ‘wives never know 
nothing’. 

“There’s the Italian, Tony Garbarini. 
He’s made his pile within the last five 
years. He comes ’round occasionally now 
in his new La Salle, and drives me out 
to the public golf course.” 

“Maybe then, Stodder, if I take a job 
with you, I’d have some luck, and make 
a pile so as to be able to keep a wife 
and get a fine car.” 

“Bet you'd make and save more than 


heartening to him. Each morning he took 
his army setting-up exercises. No longer 
were they a fierce grind. Stiff-kneed he 
bent to place the palms of his hands on 
the floor. After walking on his hands a 
few paces as a sort of final flourish, he 
dressed and made himself ready for his 
daily toil. 

The other draymen at the coal yards 
grinned as he neatly piled the. sacks, then 
steered the big machine carefully out of 
the yard. 

“What’s the matter with your knuck- 
les, Mista Pixley?” one of them face- 
tiously feigning sympathy, inquired one 
day, as Thornton took the wheel in his 
bandaged hand. 

“IT barked them,” he confessed as he 
grinned good-naturedly, “got too tight a 
hold on the hard stuff, I guess.” His face 





truck. 

Wistful and forlorn under the brus- 
querie, he gaily retorted, however, “I’m 
a first class bruiser now, fellows. O, 
I can handle the stuff like feathers 
in the batting of an eyelash.” Then he 
moved his head from side to side slowly, 
as if to facilitate the passage of air to 
his lungs through his open mouth, while 
he started the heavily laden truck vault- 
ing on its way. 

“You’re game, Pixley, to’ve thrown 
up the old job. Working for millionaires 
didn’t soften you, anyhow, old top,” 
called out the bank clerk as he thrilled 
inwardly at seeing how quickly and mas- 
terfully Thornton moved the truck. 

Returning home to lunch that day 
from his new found berth, he merrily 
twitted his sister Millicent. “Got some 
good news for you, Millie.” His one 
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thought and paramount purpose was his 
desire to make his loved ones happy. 

“Met that patent-leather haired Pe- 
cardo Cortez again today—the kind of 
sheik you said you liked. He told me 
how he used to work for the boss. Must 
have been a whale for work; been work- 
ing since he was eight years old. Saved 
his money; then invested in Bank of 
Teutania. He’s only thirty, but he’s 
made enough, so that he doesn’t have to 
work any more.” 

“Lead me to him, Thorni. Don’t let 
anything like that get into circulation 
without my O. K.’ing it, old dear,” the 
girl jocularly replied. His sister’s gaiety 
cheered him. So the sun seemed warmer 
to him. 

Thornton liked Tony Garbarini, the 
chap of whom he spoke jocularly to his 
sister. The Italian’s one-fellow-and- 
another air, which he had acquired from 
his American associates, was refreshing 
in him. Their acquaintance was now re- 
placed by an off-hand, elder brother 
manner. Once when Thornton asked 
casually, ‘““Why don’t you enjoy your- 
self, Tony, now that you’ve got the 
kale?” the Italian replied wistfully: 

“T’ll tell you, Mista Pixley, I know 
I’ve got the money now. But you know 
I’d be happy if I could get my job back. 
I don’t know what to do with myself. 
I got no friends. I know what I like, 
too. I can’t go with ’Mericans.” Then 
with an air of desperation, he added, 
“They don’t want to know me. I can’t 
speak, eat, drink, or dress like them.” 

“Why don’t you go back to your own 
country like the Serb, and get married, 
Tony?” 

“No, Pixley, I mada my money here. 
I live and die in ’Merica. I marry. 
Mebbe I get ’Merican girl for my wife 
some day,” he proudly and defiantly 
answered. 

“More power to you, Tony. Hope 
you'll get the right one at that.” 

The smiling Tony changed the sub- 
ject abruptly. “I want to tell you some- 
thing, Mista Pixley. Some day if you 
cannot work, if you seeck mebbe, you 
send for me. I willa taka care of your 
job for you.” 

One hour after the talk with Tony, 
Thornton’s truck swung into action 
down Van Ness Avenue. It dived around 
a busy corner at Market Street, but not 
quickly enough to avert a collision with 
a car driven by a young woman. To 
avoid injuring the girl who was break- 
ing the trafic laws by making a left 
hand turn, he took a chance on his own 
life, and swerved his truck into a tele- 
phone pole. In doing this, he was thrown 
head foremost. His face was badly cut, 
and the ends of his front teeth broken 
off. Besides, two ribs were broken; one 
of them pierced his lung. 










“He’s lucky to be alive at all,” Doctor 
Thomas said, as he turned from exam- 
ining Thornton. 

Cynthea Dallett, the girl whose life 
Pixley had saved by his fearless handling 
of his car, soon found that she had only 
very narrowly escaped having her face 
permanently scarred from coming into 
contact with the fender of Thornton’s 
car. One day when she had been pro- 
moted from bed to a chaise lounge and 
was queening it in the most frivously 
beautiful of negligees, she asked for the 
driver of the coal truck. “What does 
this poor fellow say about me, Tom?” 
she inquired from her brother. 

He took considerable time in lighting 
his cigar. “Oh, nothing in particular.” 





| As short story writer and au- 
thor of text books, Miss Grey is 
favorably known. Her story “The 
Seventh Sense”, in March Over- 
land Monthly, received wide 
comment. She has prepared for 
school use an Introduction to 
Letter Writing and Rules for 
Composition, and numerous Syl- 
labus Texts on th euse of Eng- 
lish. She has contributed to sev- 
eral of the Eastern magazines. 
Editor. 











“Tom, you aren’t very successful in 
lying. You’ve been going to see him every 
day. What did he really say?” 

“Well, Cynthea, he just doesn’t appre- 
ciate the way you girls drive around the 
wrong side of the street, and make a 
fellow take a life dive to save your face 
for you.” 

“T don’t blame him for that.” 

“He said he’d have tried to save any 
woman who did that kind of fool driv- 
ing, but never a man.” 

“Thank goodness there’s one gallant, 
chivalrous man left.” She tapped her lips 
with a contemplative forefinger. “Will 
you drive me over to see him one of 
these days, Tom? I want at least to 
thank him personally for saving my life 
at the risk of his own.” 

Patiently Pixley’s sister and Tony 
Garbarini watched at the injured man’s 
bedside in the hospital, which appeared 
coldly sinister and heartless to them. 
Occasionally Thornton, while remaining 
silent, would give a sort of brooding 
stare, as he looked at them out of hag- 
gard eyes. His once facile brain was 
partially stunned now. He appeared to 
shudder as he looked vacantly at every- 
body—at Tony—at his sister Millicent, 
but seemed to recognize nobody—least 
of all Millicent. 

The warm-hearted young Italian oc- 
casionally attempted to console the girl 
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in his half-broken tongue. “Your brother 
will soon be all right, Miss Millicent.” 
He was sure that he was right, because 
he felt that Pixley had always defiantly 
done right. 

One day, Dr. Thomas, to whose 
nature sentiment was absolutely foreign, 
came into the room where the gathered 
group were enxiously awaiting him. 
“He'll get well all right. I’d just about 
given up getting him through before the 
last remnant of his strength was ex- 
hausted. All at once everything began 
to go smoothly. Unless something un- 
foreseen happens, he’ll be perfectly well 
again. He can go back to his old job 
then.” 

“Oh, that awful job,” cried his sister 
with resentment in her voice, as if she 
were an old woman. A terrible fear con- 
cerning her brother possessed her. She 
was very white. “He just wasn’t strong 
enough for that kind of heavy trucking 
and lifting, anyhow. Working in a bank 
makes a fellow soft, no matter how 
much he exercises,” she desperately re- 
marked to the big, hulking Tony, who 
looked at her with kindly, clear gray 
eyes. Then he turned poker-faced, and 
stared at the sick man. 

Instinctively refined and sensitive, 
Tony had recognized that Thornton had 
been compelled to wage a war against 
subtly hidden influences, and Tony 
thought Thornton had both -won and 
lost. He had won in so far as he had 
overcome the latent jealousy and suspi- 
cion of his associates, which is the direct 
result of the recognition by them of 
superior qualities in their associate. But 
Tony knew that Pixley had lost of his 
own accord, because he had lost social 
confidence in himself, considering that 
he was in a different class now from 
that occupied by his former colleagues 
at the bank and other associates. When 
he had begun work at the bank, his 
ambition had no horizon line as _ its 
boundary. 

Besides Tony recognized that the girl 
whom Thornton had saved from disfig- 
urement, by his generous immolation of 
himself, now appeared to take more than 
just a civil interest in her rescuer. Tony 
sensed that her gentle advances were dis- 
couraged by Thornton. The Italian felt 
he knew the reason behind it. An inde- 
scribable agony of mind and tormenting 
gloomy thoughts had developed an in- 
feriority attitude of mind in Pixley, and 
Tony knew that he had only a desperate 
chance of rescuing Thornton out of 
them. But Tony was sure that the 
American admired Cynthea Dallett. 

Massive of shoulder, the Italian stood 
with his legs apart. He was silent for a 
minute before he spoke, in a way some 
men have, as if words were encased in 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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no personal intercourse between the 

leaders of the two parties, but both 
expeditions kept on the river, generally 
in sight of each other, and on June 12th 
they arrived at the Aricara village, situ- 
ated on the Missouri some eight or ten 
miles above the mouth of Grand river, 
Corson County, South Dakota, and 1325 
miles above the mouth of the former 
stream. It was Mr. Hunt’s intention to 
leave the Missouri at this point and be- 
gin his land journey westward, for 
which a supply of horses would be re- 
quired. 


Fe some time after this there was 


Washington Irving in his “Astoria” 
has told us that “on the 18th of July, 
Mr. Hunt took up his line of march by 
land from the Aricara village, leaving 
Mr. Lisa and Mr. Nuttall there, where 
they intended to await the expected ar- 
rival of Mr. Henry from the Rocky 
Mountains. As to Messrs. Bradbury and 
Breckenridge, they had departed some 
days previously, on a voyage down the 
the river to St. Louis, with a detach- 
ment from Mr. Lisa’s party. With all 
his exertions, Mr. Hunt had been un- 
able to obtain a sufficient number of 
horses for the accommodation of all his 
people. His cavalcade consisted of eighty- 
two horses, most of them heavily laden 
with Indian goods, beaver traps, ammu- 
nition, Indian corn, corn meal and other 
necessaries. Each of the partners was 
mounted, and a horse was allotted to 
the interpreter, Pierre Dorion, for the 
transportation of his luggage and his 
two children. His squaw, for the most 
part of the time, trudged on foot, like 
the residue of the party; nor did any of 
the men show more patience and forti- 
tude than this resolute woman in endur- 
ing fatigue and hardship.” 


On leaving the Aricara village the 
course taken by the party bore first a 
short distance to the northwest, then 
southwest across Grand River and prob- 
ably one or more of the branches of the 
Moreau. Then it inclined to the north 
nearer to the Grand and Moreau or per- 
haps went back to the south fork of the 
Grand. It crossed the present boundary 
line between South Dakota and Mon- 
tana near the parallel of 45 degrees 20 
minutes and soon struck the Little Mis- 
souri river. While they were encamped 
for several days on the bank of Grand 
river, they were visited by a band of 
Cheyenne Indians with whom they trad- 
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ed for horses and by the sixth of August 
had thus obtained an additional thirty- 
six, which considerably improved the 
party’s transportation facilities. 


It is beyond the scope of the present 
article to go into all the details of the 
Overlanders’ journey across the present 
States of Montana and Wyoming and 
over the Continental Divide. Suffice it 
to say that, guided by Hoback, Robin- 
son, and Rezner, of whom we have writ- 
ten elsewhere, the party arrived at the 
confluence of Hoback’s (or Fall) river 
with the South Fork of the Snake in 
what is now northwestern Wyoming, 
on or about the 6th of September, 1811. 


As provisions were running short, it 
was determined that small detachments, 
headed by the several partners, should 
start off in different directions. Should 
any of them fall in with friendly In- 
dians within a reasonable distance and 
obtain horses and subsistence, they were 
to return to the main body; otherwise 
they were to strike out for the mouth 
of the Columbia River. Accordingly, one 
party of three men and Mr. McLellan 
kept down along the bank of the river. 
Mr. Crooks, with five others, set out up 
the river in the hope of finding the 
horses they had left at Henry’s post. A 
third party of five men, headed by Mr. 
McKenzie, struck northward hoping to 
reach the main stream of the Columbia. 
Mr. Hunt stayed with the main body 
which consisted of thirty-one men be- 
sides Pierre Dorion, his squaw, and two 
children. 


We shall not attempt to narrate the 
details of the journey of Mr. Hunt’s 
party during the next month. Their 
route lay down the Boise river to the 
Snake, then down the right bank of the 
latter stream to nearly opposite the 
mouth of Powder river, Oregon. From 
that point the party returned up the 
Snake to near the mouth of the Weiser 
river, where they crossed to the west 
side of the Snake into the present State 
of Oregon on December 23, 1811. Dur- 
ing this period they had occasionally 
fallen in with Indians from whom they 
had obtained a few horses, most of 
which they were forced from time to 
time to use for subsistence as they were 
often threatened with starvation. Do- 
rion, however, succeeded in preserving 
the horse which he had obtained from 
the Indians on the Boise river, for the 
transportation of -his family and effects, 









although strong pressure was brought to 
bear upon him to turn it into food. Hav- 
ing met a band of Indians just before 
crossing to the west side of the Snake 
river and having procured from them 


several horses and two guides, Mr. 
Hunt’s party, on the 24th of December, 
turned their backs on the disastrous 
banks of the Snake and took a course 
to the westward. This main party, hav- 
ing been joined by Mr. Crow’s detach- 
ment, was now composed of thirty-two 
white men, three Indians, and the squaw 
and two children of Pierre Dorion. Five 
jaded and half starved horses were in- 
cluded in the outfit. From here the 
route followed by the party was sub- 
stantially that which later became the 
famous Oregon Trail. It followed the 
regular Indian road through the Grande 
Ronde, across the Blue mountains and 
down the valley of the Umatilla river. 
Thence it descended that valley for 
some distance and then crossed over to 
the Columbia near the mouth of the 
Walla Walla. The balance of the route 
to Astoria was along the Columbia 
river. 

For the purposes of our narrative we 
shall now pass over a period of sixteen 
months to June 26, 1813, at Astoria. 
Under a written agreement of that date 
made by the resident partners it was re- 
solved, among other provisions, “that a 
small party consisting of Mr. Jno. Reid, 
four Canadians and two Beaver Hunt- 
ers shall go and winter in the Snake 
country in order to meet with those 
Hunters already in that quarter; to 
trade all the good Beaver and Provisions 
the goods they take along with them 
can procure, and also gather as many as 
possible of the Company’s Horses that 
have been in possession of the Indians 
since these two years.” Apparently in 
accordance with this agreement, John 
Reed, Mr. Hunt’s clerk, left Astoria on 
July 5th, 1813, his destination being the 
Snake river country. His party consist- 
ed of four Canadians, Giles Leclerc, 
Francois Landry, Jean Baptiste Turcot 
and Andre La Chapelle, together with 
two hunters, Pierre Dorion and Pierre 
Delaunay. Dorion, as usual, was accom- 
panied by his wife and two children. 
The party reached the Snake river about 
the middle of August and finally located 
for the winter on what is now the Boise 
river, Idaho, for long known to the fur 
traders as Reed’s river. 
(Continued on Page 144) 
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gracious in manner, groomed like 

a male moving picture star, leaned 
over the table in the palm garden grill 
of a great hotel and said to his guest, 
Mr. Richard L. King, a retired finan- 
cier, who enjoyed an independent income 
and unlimited credit: “It was very good 
of you to dine with me tonight. I was 
lonely in this great hotel . . . forgive me 
if I bore you, but I must tell you some- 
thing. I love a beautiful girl who has 
gone abroad. I want to send her a pres- 
ent, something rather nice . . . a string 
of pearls, I think. Will you recommend 
to me a first-class jeweler, one to whom 
you would go if you were selecting such 
a gift for the woman you adored?” 

“Certainly,” responded Mr. King 
with the courteous fervor of a gentle- 
man who has dined deliciously, on the 
best of everything. Taking a card from 
his card case, he wrote on the back of it 
the name of a well known firm of jew- 
elers. ““This,” he said, “will insure the 
best of treatment from this firm. They 
know me very well.” 

“Thank you,” said Gus smoothly as 
he slipped the card into his own case, “I 
cannot tell you now, how much this 
little act of courtesy means to me!” 

“Don’t mention it,” protested Mr. 
King, “the pleasure is all mine! Nice 


G=« LUDWIG, blandly pleasing, 


music we’re having tonight . . . what’s 
that the orchestra is playing now .. . 
sounds like a bewitching waltz!” 

“Man Lives, Loves, Laughs!” said 
Gus, who could see the placard an- 
nouncement from where he sat. “Very 
appropriate,” he murmured; “it must 
be wonderful to write such music—and 
make a living at it.” .. . Then he added, 
“I wonder IF he does!” 

The next day Gus walked into the 
jeweler’s glittering shop and presented 
Mr. King’s card. The clerk brought the 
floor-walker who delegated their most 
expert salesman to wait on Mr. King’s 
friend. Trays of iridescent pearls were 
spread out before Gus. He fingered them 
with the casual interest of.a connoisseur 
or one who knows genuine gems. 

“T’ll take this thousand dollar string,” 
he said finally, and he wrote out a check 
made payable to the firm, Schrader & 
Company. “I’ll wait here until you send 
a messenger to the bank to cash this 
check.” 

Fifteen minutes later the messenger 
returned with the astounding news that 
the bank did not know Mr. Ludwig. 

“Why, there is some mistake, there is 
certainly some mistake,” cried Gus in 
his most urbane manner. “Let me have 
the check and I can cash it without dif- 
ficulty.” They let him take the check— 
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Man Lives, Loves, Laughs 


By Grace Tatsot HADLEY 


why not? A friend of Mr. King’s whose 
credit was unlimited. 


Gus Ludwig went out and over to 
Market Street as fast as the traffic sig- 
nals would permit. He presented the 
check to the cashier of the hotel where 
he had been stopping. 


“I’m checking out today,” he said 
smoothly, “as I told you, and I’d like to 
pay my bill. Is it ready? Ah yes, thank 
you—five hundred dollars—correct! 
Here is a check for a thousand made 
payable to Schrader & Company, the 
jewelers, and endorsed by them... ” 
he turned the check over so the cashier 
could see the Schrader & Company’s 
endorsement stamped on the back and 
initialed by their credit manager. The 
cashier smiled at Gus .. . he was really 
so good-looking and his manner was 
charming. He smiled back at her as she 
passed out the crisp new bills. 


“Thanks,” said Gus, “I had a good 
day. I sold them something different, a 
new line, a little in advance of the old 
style stuff!” A bell-hop picked up his 
suit-case, carried it to the door. The 
doorman had a taxi waiting for him. 
As Gus rode away in the glorious beauty 
of a fresh new day, he hummed that 
stimulating waltz— 


“Man Lives, Loves, Laughs!’ 


The Story of an Art Center that Grew Upon a Hilltop 


Hollywood. A populace was gath- 

ering to solemnize its first Easter 
sunrise service. The populace was gath- 
ering upon a barren knoll, sun-baked, 
hard and browned from much wind that 
came in from the ocean, wind that came 
in from the desert . . . it was a knoll 
that had been neglected by the builders. 
Fringed by a sturdy group of olive trees 
that, struggling to retain somewhat of 
their past august impressiveness and 
grandeur, epitomized in their way the 
Resurrection . . . olive trees and a hill 
top. 

As the first faint rays of the Easter 
‘sun swung low across the sky line, slant- 
ing in long eager ray across the summit 
of the olive crowned barren knoll, in the 
roseate, rainbow tinted dawn, there re- 
verberated across the pine-crested peaks 
the clarion call of trumpet and bugle. 
Approximately 15,000 people, from the 
four winds of the earth . . . artists, 


I: WAS Easter Sunday morning in 


painters, musicians, writers, sculptors, 


By Emmy Matt RusH 


actors, authors, motion picture directors, 
stars and attaches ... and others... 
joined with Hollywood’s populace to 
commemorate here the Resurrection of 
the Christ. Staff in hand, in the early 
dawning of Easter morn, these had 
climbed the rugged olive fringed slopes 
of Olive Hill in Hollywood, heads bared 
to the winds. The great throngs joined 
in peons of gladness, here to commem- 
orate the Risen Lord. 

“Hoty! Hoty! Hoty!” sang the 
multitudes ... 

Voices rang out in unison across the 
vista, to the orchid-hued purpling spurs 
of awakening canyons beyond . . . 

: 2 6 


A fitting spot, indeed, for the cul- 
mination of a great vision. For this sun- 
baked silent hill top, solemn and serene, 
long overlooked by the empire builders 
of California, was soon to become one 
of the garden spots of the Southland. A 
woman with a vision purchased the place. 
And the barren knoll began to ring with 


the echo of a cultural movement that 
was at once unique and romantic. 
Today, this barren knoll, once desti- 
tute of verdure save for the green fringe 
of olive trees that had struggled long to 
clothe the barren spot with their own 
peculiar graces, presents a fairyland of 
hidden nooks where flowers grow. . . 
pansy beds where thousands of little 
pansy faces turn to greet the sun... 
dells and lily pools, rich with lotus blos- 
som ... sunken gardens, lofty pine trees 
singing in the winds, hibiscus laden 
walls, and the ever winding foot trail 
that leads the wayfarer into cool retreats. 
The woman planned well. For the 
once-deserted sun-baked knoll of yellow- 
ing adobe today stands supreme amongst 
Southern California’s hill tops and vis- 
tas, emblematic of the stone which the 
builders had rejected, and which had 
become the chief stone of the corner. 
The woman was a generous woman 
as well. For after the completion of her 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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Thirsting for Trees 


O ONE will deny that the roll- 
N ing prairies have a charm most 
individually their own but some 
one ought to plant a stand of trees to 
give the birds a chance to roost. The sea, 
at least in its angry moods, may give 
one the illusion 
of a storm-tossed 
forest, but the 
parched levels of 
the middle west 
weary the eye. 
I am one who 
cannot live long 
without trees; 
they lift my 
thoughts like a 
church steeple, 
they frame na- 
ture’s beauties in- 
to vignettes small 
enough to com- 
prehend, they are 
instinct with that 
same life-power 
which caused the 
ancient Greeks to 
throw themselves 
upon the earth. 
In their presence 
I feel as though 
my great-great- 
grandparents had 
come to life and 
were looking 
down upon me. 
One evening I 
toiled up the 
Helen Hunt 
Jackson trail out 
of Cheyenne Can- 
yon. The sun was 
setting over the 
toy-like city of 
Colorado Springs 
and the mesas, 
splashing their 
colors to the 
unique Black 
Forest on the 
skyline. A very 
old pine tree 
watched me at- 
tempt to capture 
this loveliness in 
a rhyme: sud- 
denly he waved one arm, nonchalantly, 
saying, “Old stuff, my boy, old stuff!” 
Pike’s Peak, wrapped in its Indian blan- 
ket, looked old enough, but that tree 
impressed me as being older than Time. 
Speaking of the age of trees, I went 
fossil hunting beyond the red Garden of 


By Harry E_more Hurp 


the Gods one morning. Scrambling down 
to the mouth of a cave, from which 
whirred a flock of pigeons, I cracked 
some specimens of purplish rock. Behold, 
I found a wealth of willow leaves 


wrapped in the Book of Time. Millions 


of years ago these willows had drooped 
over the still waters of some quiet bay. 
Autumn came over the ancient seas, kiss- 
ing each tree and causing them to blush 
crimson or yellow with fear. A gentle 
breeze floated these parchments, upon 
which Time writes his record of the 
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days, into the steel-blue water. Sinking, 

a quiet sediment covered each leaf and 

when the dust of rock and Time had 

finished their work and Disaster lifted 

Pike’s Peak from the hard-pressed lev- 

els of the earth, those winsome willow 
leaves were pre- 
served to awaken 
a poet’s heart 
with an increas- 
ing sense of the 
timelessness of 
trees. 

Some trees of 
course impress 
you with their 
youthfulness. A 
clump of gray 
birches near a 
pool always re- 
sembles little 
naked girls whose 
mothers have told 
them not to jump 
in until the spring 
is old. New ash 
trees are like Fin- 
nish athletes with 
javelins in their 
hands but the 
trees for which I 
am thirsting are 
old, very old. 

When you have 
climbed over the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains and dropped 
to the colorful, 
mystical, magical 
and silent Great 
American Desert, 
you would give 
your kingdom for 
a tree. The mul- 
berry peaks that 
corrugate Utah 
and Nevada give 
relief to your 
voyaging eyes but 
one may ride his 
horse a hundred 
miles across our 
Sahara without 
seeing a single 
natural tree. To 
be sure, one sees 

a few poplars flaming up around the iso- 
lated ranch houses, but these trees must 
be carefully nursed, like a Boston Back 
Bay baby, or they will die in youth. 
Have you ever driven cattle across the 
desert? I followed the old Emigrant 
Trail beyond Winnemucca, Nevada, 
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driving little bawling doggies and their 
mothers to the range. Hour after hour 
they kicked the swirling alkali dust into 
our nostrils until my throat was parched. 
Hunger is an unhappy enough experi- 
ence but thirst is maddening. When the 
trail crossed the lazy Humboldt, twist- 
ing 1200 miles in its three hundred fifty 
miles of flow, I fell upon my stomach 
and gulped up that muddy water with- 
out hesitation. My thirst for trees has 
this same aching quality. 

Another experience shall live in my 
memory. We packed into Asa Moore 
Canyon and climbed to the shoulder of 
Bloody Run Ridge. It was lambing-time 
and the Basques had pitched a camp 
high above the desert of sage. It was 
there that I discovered the quaking 
aspen, their tops appearing to send up a 
smoke of green. Our eastern birches are 
enticing, dressed in white petticoats even 
in the wintertime. (I am informed on 
excellent authority that the birches are 
the only ladies who still wear petti- 
coats.) I can undérstand why Henry 
David Thoreau traveled ten miles “to 
keep an appointment with a birch tree,” 
but these gossipy aspens have a delicacy 
beyond comparison. One may always lo- 
cate the trickling barrancas, wiggling off 
the mountains, by the presence of aspens. 
Speaking of aspens, it was my joy in 
autumn to see great companies of aspens, 
wrapped in cloth of yellow gold, dancing 
across the lofty meadows of Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest. Isolated trees burned like 
tall candles in white candelabras against 
the yellow pine. Kaibab, by the way, is 
the largest stand of yellow pine in the 
world. Again, upon the ten thousand 
foot summit of Cedar Breaks, in Utah, 
I saw aspens whirled and twisted from 
their feet to about the ten-foot level as 
a result of winter snows. Near them 
stood the rare fox-tail pine and old 
spruces with their limbs growing down 
to their feet, to keep them warm. 


ASPENS IN AUTUMN 

Of all the beauties I had seen, 

And of all my soul’s sincere delights, 

I counted first an aspen’s green .. 

But when I beheld them turning to 

gold, 

Light a thousand million twinkling 

lights, 

I thrilled with something which can- 

not be told 

But which may be seen on Kaibab’s 

heights. 

Climbing out of Angel Creek, in the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, we could 
see the distant San Francisco Peaks, 
covered with a mosaic of gold and blue. 
My guide told me that the gold was 
formed by the yellowing aspens. The 
Italian mosaics of Leland Stanford 
Chapel are world-famous but not more 
lovely than the natural mosaic of the 
San Francisco Peaks. 

The treeless stretches between Kaibab, 


Powell and Dixie National Forests and 
the Granite Sierras, left me thirsty for 
trees. Imagine my delight in penetrating 
the forests of Mount Lassen Volcanic 
Park. Great logging enterprises are 
passed before one slabs off to Drakesbad, 
depressing one like the sight of a mur- 
dered friend. Reaching camp, I engaged 
a white horse, whom I named Henry, 















the Freckled, a cow-pony with a sense 
of humor. To Henry, a tree was an 
object against which to attempt to side- 
swipe his rider in protest against leaving 
the beaten trails. Mighty is the Douglas 
fir! The trails to the Devil’s Kitchen, 
the Boiling Lake and all of the freaks 
of Lassen’s circus, wind through virgin 
growth, filled with silence and majesty. 
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Riding beneath the nave of living green 
it is not difficult to understand why the 
groves were “man’s first temples”. Nev- 
er, except in the oak forests of the 
French Druids, have I felt a deeper 
sense of awe. Every tree is draped with 
great banners of yellow moss (the name 
of which, even the kindly forester was 
ignorant). All of the happy gods must 
live beneath these firs. 

An occasional sedate cedar frowned at 
all this gaiety. To ride alone through 


| nature’s own cathedral, gay with yellow, 


green and blue, is absolutely intoxicat- 
ing. It ought to be a criminal offense 
to cause the destruction of the child of 
Time and Beauty by the careless fling- 
ing of a smouldering cigarette stub into 
the brush. Following the trail to the 
Cinder Cone (which we Americans 
ought to know is the most perfect vol- 
canic cinder cone in the world), we 
passed through a graveyard. The bones 
of giants silhouetted the sky, the earth 
was divested of its green and tangled 
with charred debris. The Red Demon 
ran up and down the mountain torching 
the forest. Everywhere—in Arizona and 
Utah, at Crater Lake and Mount Las- 
sen, in Yosemite and guarding the Big 
Trees, I met kindly foresters who serve 
like priests who have dedicated their 
lives to our forests. 

I must speak of the eucalyptus trees 
of California. They are as pungent as 
spice and as ragged as beggars. These 
Australian immigrants grow quickly and 
high, gracefully and beautifully. The 
fruit grower wishing to protect his or- 
chard from sudden winds or the rancher 
in need of quick fuel, plants eucalyptus 
trees. To see them reflected in a steel- 
blue stream or clustered upon the hill 
above the University of California, is a 
revelation of artistic wonder. 


I am one who finds endless orchards 
of fruit trees too citified; too respect- 
able; too conventional. The varied palms 
of California are also too formal, al- 
though they induce romance in one’s 
heart when lifting their fans against a 
ragged moon or when clustered with 
olive and fig trees as on the campus of 
Santa Clara University. Seen through 
the arches of the Quadrangle of Leland 
Stanford University, fan palms are love- 
ly, like an old Egyptian dido pattern. 

Climbing out of Yosemite to the High 
Sierras, a fellow traveler offered me 
$10,000 for a straight piece of manza- 
nita; the bark of this shrub and that of 
the madrone tree are even more beauti- 
ful than the cherry, with their rusty 
maroon skins and crazy irregularity of 
branches. As this essay is not an anthol- 
ogy of all the trees that I have loved, I 
shall conclude by sharing with you my 
first exposure to the trees bearing the 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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cA Short Short Story 
THE WINDOW 


By MicuHaet S. Taytor 


OMEN were inconsistent, Irv- 
W ine Chappel reasoned as he 

slumped down in his comfort 
chair. He had pleaded, argued, cajoled 
with his wife but to no avail. Finally, 
he forsook the bedroom for surcease 
in the parlor, clinching the argument 
with an emphatic slam of the parlor 
door. 

He reached to the electric button and 
extinguished the lights. She was a good 
kid, Chappel thought, but a bit huffy 
at times. And all over such an inconse- 
quential thing as a solitaire. He’d let 
her uiet down a bit and get to sleep. 
hae: swhile he reflected over a delicious 
cigar. 

de must have dozed off; actually 
slept for some time. But something had 
caused him to become suddenly alert. 
That noise on the fire escape! It couldn’t 
have been a cat! Too heavy. He waited. 
An inquiring ray of light encircled the 
room evading his corner. Soon a cau- 
tious foot came in the window, then 
settled while it’s owner wormed the rest 
of his body in after it. 

Chappel reached up quietly and quick- 
ly switched on the lights. 

“Throw up your hands or I’ll shoot,” 
he threatened. He held up his pocket 
meaningly. The simple expedient of 
keeping his finger pointed gave it the 
appearance of a revolver. 

The burglar obeyed as if he had been 
through the routine before. 

Irving Chappel kicked the fallen flash- 
light out of his way. He surveyed the 
other critically. A typical specimen of 
the “homo prowler’’. Thin, emaciated, 
commonly dressed. 

“Just turn your back to me,” he 
ordered. 

Weakly, the other obeyed. 

Chappel ran his hand over the man’s 
pockets. He extracted in turn two thick 
leather wallets, a few watches, some half 
dozen jeweled bracelets, a handful of 
miscellaneous jewelry, and an honest to 
goodness revolver. 

“So you're the thief that’s been rob- 
bing all the apartments in this vicinity!” 
He stepped back and pointed the man’s 
own revolver at him. 

“Sit down in that chair there,” Chap- 
pel commanded. 

“Now then,” he went on after the 
burglar had complied. “You know what 
this means. A long term in prison.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” the burglar agreed 


complacently; then added sarcastically, 
“and while I’m sweating my head off in 
a two-by-four cell you and the rest of 
your church members will revel in the 
smug comfort that you’ve done your 
duty to society. Oh, well,” he waved a 
hand hopelessly. 

“Well, just why shouldn’t we? Look 
at the harm you’re doing to society.” 

“Sure—and you people comfort your- 
selves by harming me in return.” 

Chappel smiled. 

“Did you ever read the Bible?” he 
asked meaningly. 

“Yes, many a night in my cell. Oh! 
I suppose you’re gonna tell me some- 
thing about an eye for an eye. But, re- 
member, any time you religionists quote 
any part of the Bible to uphold your 
argument your opponent can quote an- 
other part to refute you. If you rely on 
the Bible and place so much faith in it 
you must have run across that part about 
turning the other cheek.” 

“But my dear man,” Chappel pro- 
tested. “Don’t you realize the extent of 
the harm you’re doing? The people who 
own this jewelry have sweated their 
brow, day after day, hour after hour; 
the women have at one time probably 
slaved over washtubs to help their hus- 
bands to rise in business; the men have 
probably done without, and sacrificed 
much to get their womenfolk a trinket 
or two. Don’t you realize the amount 
of good hard social labor that’s behind 
every dollar you steal. Why, hang it all, 
the money you take is blood money. 
You’re taking the very blood out of 
their veins. You’re taking the stuff that’s 
the cause of all their wrinkles and gray 
hair. Don’t you realize that?” 

“T never looked at it in that light,” 
the other answered with a slight tremor 
in his tone. When he finally looked up 
at Irving Chappel there was a suspicion 
of moisture in his eyes. 

“You should look at it in that light,” 
Chappel vociferated. There’s a social 
code and if we didn’t have it the human 
race would perish by its own folly. The 
majority have banded together to enact 
laws for the benefit of everybody con- 
cerned ; for the common good as it were. 
They’ve decreed a certain punishment 
for those who do not live up to those 
laws, so as to insure their obeyance. At 
present society has found prison the only 
means to attain it’s end. Later on, as we 
progress, it may evolve a more humane 
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punishment. Good Lord! J believe in 
that live and let live slogan you hinted 
at a while ago. It’s a fine golden rule 
but you fellows never live up to it. And 
I really hate to send you to jail but I'd 
be failing in my duty if I didn’t. What 
was it that made you do it? Are you 
married ?” 

“No,” the burglar answered. “I sup- 
pose that I could pull that stuff about a 
wife and a half dozen starving kids but 
you seem to be a square shooter to me. 
You see, up in Sing Sing those cells are 
damp, damp as hell, and on my last 
stretch up there I—well, I figured I'd 
get enough tonight to keep me at Sara- 
nac Lake until I felt healthy enough to 
get honest labor. That’s not bullcon, 
brother. I hate this racket.” 

“T. B.?”? Chappel asked sympathet- 
ically. 

The burglar nodded. 

“First stages,” he said. He moved a 
hopeless hand. “I suppose this means an- 
other lapse. Throwing me in a cell until 
they carry me out to Potter’s Field.” 

““Well—if there was any other way. 
But I can’t see—” 

“Why not do some real good,” came 
promptingly.- “What I’ve told you was 
all on the level. Couldn’t you return all 
that stuff anonymously and let me fade 
out? My word isn’t worth much but I’ll 
promise to give up the game even though 
I have to go to the T. B. Charity Colony 
on Welfare Island.” 

Chappel pondered deeply for some 
minutes. He eyed the other keenly and 
saw that he was sincere. Gradually his 
face lit up. 

“T have a better idea,” he said finally. 
“Suppose you take those two wallets. 
There ought to be enough there to get 
you to Denver, Colorado. There you 
could get light labor and pay your way. 
There’s a lot of lungers doing it and 
many of them come away cured. I'll see 
that this jewelry reaches police head- 
quarters anonymously. There the right- 
ful owners can identify and claim it. 
Ethically, I’m wrong in doing this and I 
have a very guilty feeling but I’ll go 
through with it to help you out. Will 
you promise to take the next train for 
Denver?” 

The burglar jumped up enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Mister,” he said gratefully, “I'll do 
it. Honest I will. You’re a brick.” 

“Alright,” Chappel said as he placed 
the the two wallets in the other’s hand. 
“T’ll keep this revolver as a souvenir. 
Go on out the way you came.” 

He helped the burglar to the fire 
escape and watched him descend. He 
watched him as he landed below, saw 
him throw back his shoulders resolutely, 
pass through the areaway then out to 
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The Tale 


HE CIRCUS of Signor Vermi- 
celli had pitched its patched and 

& pitiful tents in the village of St. 
Lazaretto and the villagers had viewed 
the meager street parade. 

This was all that most of them would 
see for they were very poor. The times 
were evil indeed and the people much 
oppressed by the lords and barons. 

In fact many poor widows could not 
afford even a glimpse of the parade for 
they could not spare the time from their 
washing of clothes on the stones down 
by the river. 

And when the time came for the per- 
formance, so few passed into the tent, 
that the good Signor, who stood hard by 
the ticket wagon, tore out a lock of his 
abundant hair and threw it from him, 
so great was his despair. 

But that only increased his discomfort. 
The Giant in the sideshow wanted his 
back wages and had made threats which 
amounted to taking of the Signor apart, 
and the Signor had no doubt that if so 
minded, the Giant could easily accom- 
plish such an ambition. 

The Fat Lady was no longer fat and 
had to resort to padding, while the Liv- 
ing Skeleton was so thin that nobody 
believed he was alive. The Star Eques- 
trienne had lost her curves and was so 
weak that she could scarce mount the 
bony backs of the emaciated horses. And 
the Three-legged Horse could stand 
with difficulty. 

Add to that the general debility of the 
stake men and hostlers, the ill repair of 
the whole outfit, the paintless wagons 
and the motheaten camel, and you have 
an idea of this ill-starred circus, Even 
the cook was thin. re 

* * = 
OW there lived in a castle hard by, 
one Count Gad del Re, known all 
over Italy as a sad and cantankerous 
nobleman who had everything he wanted 
save the one thing he craved, a three- 
legged horse. 

He possessed Siamese twins, giants, 
dwarfs, in fact a most noble collection 
of freaks of which he was very proud. 
But the lack of a three-legged horse, 
which he considered a crowning glory, 
had until now caused the Count to bite 
his nails in bootless rage. 

Gold, jewels, fame, he vowed should 
be his who should find for him his 
heart’s desire. 

: Then on the day when the circus of 
Signor Vermicelli came to town, a varlet 
ran to the Count in great excitement 
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of the Three-Legged Horse 


By Witt T. Fitcu 


and said that he had seen a three-legged 
horse at the circus. 

“An’ it be true,” the Count had ex- 
claimed, “thou shalt have a golden chain 
about thy neck, and thy freedom!” 

And at once the Count, followed by 
a large retinue, set out mounted on a 
great stallion and carrying a bag of gold. 

a Sah 

IGNOR VERMICELLI was, I 
have said, in despair. Another lock 
of hair had followed the first, for the 
first day’s takings had barely sufficed 
for a small portion of spaghetti around, 
for the humans, and a wisp of hay for 

the animals. 

The good Signor paced up and down 
before the patched tents, watched by the 
Giant, whose hands were clinched and 
mutterings came from his huge throat. 
He was very near to abolishing the 
Signor. 

Things were at such a dismal pass 
when the Signor, lifting up his eyes be- 
held riding toward him a great retinue 
with a richly clad nobleman at its head. 

Signor Vermicelli brushed back his 
disordered locks with trembling hands, 
gazing in wonder at the visitor as he 
alighted from his steed and came strid- 
ing toward the pitiful circus and its 
more pitiful owner. 

The Signor hastened forward to meet 
his visitor, exclaiming “Welcome to our 
poor circus, Sire!”’ Nor was he wrong, 
for it was a poor circus! 

The visitor stopped short and shook 
an angry fist at the Signor. “How dare 
you! I did not come to see your miser- 
able circus. I never visit low amuse- 
ments.” 

The Signor was now twice as miser- 
able as he was before—tearing great 
handfuls of hair from his head, and cast- 
ing them at his visitor’s feet. Desperately 
he implored “I pray you, Sire, do not be 
offended. I but try to amuse those who 
know little joy.”” Under his breath the 
Signor said “And now let the murder 
proceed.” 

The visitor pointed a finger at the 
Signor. “Hark ye! I am Gan del Re, 
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Count of Re and master of thiese parts. 
I have but to raise a finger and you 
would be cutting capers for the devil.” 

The wretched Signor could only stand 
trembling and plucking locks from his 
hair. He was by now near to baldness. 

Count Gad spat violently. “I am in- 
formed that you have a three-legged 
horse. Am I right? Am I wrong? Speak 
up, dolt!” 

“Yes, Sire! No, Sire! I mean I have 
one, Sire!” the flabbergasted Signor 
bleated, shaking with fear and pulling 
out the last of his hair. 

“At last I get a word of sense out of 
you!” the Count shouted. “Where is 
this three-legged horse? Bring him forth 
instantly, that I may look upon him.” 

The Signor bethought himself. Was 
this great man trying to see the sideshow 
for nothing? But things could not be 
worse, so, speaking to a shivering, ema- 
ciated groom the Signor said “Bring 
forth the three-legged horse Trilby, 
moron.” 

Count Gad waited, stamping about 
like an enraged and hungry bear until 
the groom appeared, leading Trilby, who 
staggered with weakness as she humped 
along on her insufficient extremities. 

“Ha!” shouted Count Gad. And again 
a mighty “Ha!” as he leaped forward 
and eagerly examined the beast to be 
sure that there was no fourth leg con- 
cealed. 

The Signor thought swiftly. If this 
great man was as eager as he appeared 
to be, he would pay handsomely. He 
should pay handsomely ! 

So the Signor, who was no mean actor, 
put his arms about the neck of the three- 
legged horse much to its surprise—for it 
had known little kindness and now be- 
lieved it was being choked—and uttered 
fervid endearments while struggling 
with the frightened animal. 

“Have done!” thundered the Count. 
“A bag of gold for this starvling. What 
say you?” 

“But Sire!” the Signor sniffled, “he 
is the pride and joy of my life.” 

“Bah!” the Count snorted. “A moun- 
tebank talks of pride, a beggar parleys. 
Here! A prince’s ransom.” He tossed 
the bag which he carried, at the ill shod 
feet of the Signor. “A thousand scudii.” 

“I will deny myself, my lord. The 
greatest prize in the world is yours!” 
and weeping, the Signor fell upon the 
bag of gold and bore it within the tent 
that he might assure himself that it was 
real money. 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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The “Dorions 


(Continued from Page 137) 


Early accounts of what happened to 
Reed’s party have been written by Wash- 
ington Irving and by three of the par- 
ticipants in the Astorian enterprise: 
Gabriel Franchére, Alexander Ross and 
Ross Cox, and these ‘accounts are at 
variance in some of their details. What 
later historians have written on the sub- 
ject seems to have been based mostly on 
these early accounts. As Alexander Ross 
in his “Adventures of the First Settlers 
on the Oregon or Columbia River’’ has 
given the story in greater detail than the 
others and has told it as he alleged to 
have heard it from our heroine, we shall 
use his version, amplifying it with such 
extra information as can be obtained 
from the other accounts. 

Quoting Madame Dorion, Ross wrote 
in his work cited above: “ ‘After the 
house was built, the people spent their 
time in trapping beaver. About the lat- 
ter end of September, Hoback, Robin- 
son and Rezner came to us; but they 
were very poor, the Indians having 
robbed them of everything they had 
about fifteen days before. Mr. Reed 
gave them some clothing and traps, and 
they went to hunt with my husband. 
Landrie got a fall from his horse, ling- 
ered a while, and died of it. Delaunay 
was killed, when trapping: my husband 
told me that he saw his scalp with the 
Indians, and knew it from the colour 
of the hair. The Indians about the place 
were very friendly to us; but when 
strange tribes visited us, they were 
troublesome, and always asked Mr. Reed 
for guns and ammunition: on one occa- 
sion they drove an arrow into one of 
our horses, and took a capot from La 
Chapelle. Mr. Reed not liking the place 
where we first built, we left it, and 
built farther up the river, on the other 
side. After the second house was built, 
the people went to trap as usual, some- 
times coming home every night, some- 
times out for several nights together at a 
time. Mr. Reed and one man generally 
stayed at the house.” 

““Late one evening, about the 10th 
of January, a friendly Indian came run- 
ning to our house, in a fright, and told 
Mr. Reed that a band of the bad Snakes, 
called the Dog-rib tribe, had burnt the 
first house that we had built, and that 
they were coming on whooping and sing- 
ing the war-song. After communicating 
this intelligence, the Indian went off 
immediately, and I took up my two 
children, got upon a horse, and set off 
to where my husband was trapping; but 
the night was dark, the road bad, and I 
lost my way. The next day being cold 


and stormy, I did not stir. On the sec- 
ond day, however, I set out again; but 
seeing a large smoke in the direction I 
had to go, and thinking it might pro- 
ceed from Indians, I got into the bushes 
again and hid myself. On the third day, 
late in the evening, I got in sight of the 
hut, where my husband and the other 
men were hunting; but just as I was 
approaching the place, I observed a man 
coming from the opposite side, and stag- 
gering as if unwell: I stopped where I 
was till he came to me. Leclerc, wounded 
and faint from loss of blood, was the 
man. He told me that La Chapelle, Rez- 
ner and my husband had been robbed and 
murdered that morning. I did not go 
into the hut; but putting Leclerc and 
one of my children on the horse I had 
with me, I turned round immediately, 
took to the woods, and retraced my steps 
back again to Mr. Reed’s.” 

“Leclerc, however, could not bear 
the jolting of the horse, and he fell once 
or twice, so that we had to remain for 
nearly a day in one place; but in the 
night he died, and I covered him over 
with brushwood and snow, put my 

children on the horse, I myself walking 
and leading the animal by the halter. 
The second day I got back to the house. 
But sad was the sight! Mr. Reed and 
the men were all murdered, scalped, and 
cut to pieces. Desolation and horror 
stared me in the face. I turned from the 
shocking sight in agony and despair; 
took to the woods with my children and 
horse, and passed the cold and lonely 
night without food or fire. I was at a 
loss what to do: the snow was deep, the 
weather cold, and we had nothing to 
eat. To undertake a long journey under 
such circumstances was inevitable death. 
Had I been alone I would have run all 
risks and proceeded; but the thought 
of my children perishing with hunger 
distracted me. At this moment a sad al- 
ternative crossed my mind: should I 
venture to the house among the dead 
and seek food for the living? I knew 
there was a good stock of fish there; 
but it might have been destroyed or car- 
ried off by the murderers; and besides, 
they might still be lurking about and 
see me: yet I thought of my children. 

““Next morning after a sleepless 
night, | wrapped my children in my 
robe, tied my horse in a thicket, and 
went to a rising ground, that overlooked 
the house, to see if I could observe any- 
thing stirring about the place. I saw 
nothing; and, hard as the task was, I 
resolved to venture after dark: so I 
returned back to my children, and found 
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them nearly frozen, and I was afraid 
to make a fire in the day time lest the 
smoke might be seen; yet I had no other 
alternative, I must make a fire, or let 
my children perish. I made a fire and 
warmed them. I then rolled them up 
again in the robe, extinguished the fire, 
and set off after dark to the house: went 
into the store and ransacked every hole 
and corner, and at last found plenty of 
fish scattered about. I gathered, hid, and 
slung upon my back as much as I could 
carry, and returned again before dawn 
to my children. They were nearly frozen 
and weak with hunger. I made a fire 
and warmed them, and then we shared 
the first food we had tasted for the last 
three days. Next night I went back 
again, and carried off another load; but 
when these efforts were over, I sank 
under the sense of my afflictions, and 
was for three days unable to move, and 
without hope. On recovering a little, 
however, I packed all up, loaded my 
horse, and putting my children on top 
of the load, set out again on foot, lead- 
ing the horse by the halter as before. 
““In this sad, hopeless condition I 
traveled through deep snow among the 
woods, rocks, and rugged paths for nine 
days, till I and the horse could travel 
no more. Here I selected a lonely spot 
at the foot of a rocky precipice in the 
Blue Mountains, intending there to pass 
the remainder of the winter. I killed 
my horse, and hung up the flesh on a 
tree for my winter food. I built a small 
hut with pine branches, long grass and 
moss, and packed it all round with snow 
to keep us warm, and this was a diffi- 
cult task, for I had no axe, but only a 
knife to cut wood. In this solitary dwell- 
ing I passed fifty-three lonely days! I 
then left my hut and set out with my 
children to cross the mountains; but I 
became snow blind the second day, and 
had to remain for three days without 
advancing a step; and this was unfavor- 
able, as our provisions were almost ex- 
hausted. Having recovered my sight a 
little, I set out again, and got clear off 
the mountains, and down to the plains 
on the fifteenth day after leaving my 
winter encampments; but for six days 
we had scarcely anything to eat, and for 
the last two days not a mouthful. Soon 
after we had reached the plains I per- 
ceived a smoke at a distance; but being 
unable to carry my children farther, I 
wrapped them up in my robe, left them 
concealed, and set out alone in hopes of 
reaching the Indian camp, where I had 
seen the smoke; but I was so weak that 
I could hardly crawl, and had to sleep 
on the way. Next day, at noon, I got to 
the camp. It proved to belong to the 
Walla Wallas, and I was kindly treated 
by them. Immediately on my arrival the 
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‘Ohe Golden Crucible 


By BLAKE ROSS 


“The Golden Crucible,” the third installment of which appears in this issue, 
is the prize-winning essay of the James D. Phelan Contest awarded under 


URING these early years of uncertainty 
and excitement the gold mining district 
was developing a life of its own. It was 

a life unique with California, and one that de- 

serves the attention of every student of the 

social process. Out of it grew a culture that in 
the course of a single generation passed from 

a first primitive stage of uncoordinated individ- 

ual activity into one characterized by a highly 

organized and complex industry. In the few 
years of its growth it developed social, political, 
and economic ramifications that directly or in- 
directly affected almost every phase of the 


State’s growth. 


Nearly all the Forty-niners were quite igno- 
rant of mining methods. The social heritage of 
their past provided them with no common fund 
of experience to draw upon. They possessed 
only the most rudimentary conception of min- 
ing. Partly by common sense, partly by a little 
knowledge of pan mining imparted by veteran 
Mexican miners, and partly by mankind’s uni- 
versal method of progress, trial and error, they 
gradually developed technical efficiency and 
social coherence. 


At first, the individual miners found it quite 
practicable to wash out the gold by means of 
small pans shaken in such a manner as to cause 
the particles of gold to settle to the bottom. This 
was the most primitive form of placer mining. 
Then the small pan of the individual miner gave 
way to the cradle, or rocker. Soon it proved to 
be easier and more profitable for two or three 
men to work together. Labor was divided, and 
tasks became specialized—one man shoveled 
pay dirt into the hopper, another poured water 
into it, and a third rocked the cradle from side 
to side so that the gold might settle to the 
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bottom and be taken out in the form of “‘dust.”’ 
Before long it was discovered that water could 
be made to do more of the work. Sluice boxes 
were built and water was diverted into them. 
The force of the current carried the dirt over 
the bed of the box, where the gold was caught 
by cleats nailed across the bottom. This, in 
many instances, required still greater organiza- 
tion of labor. 


A further extension of mechanical equip- 
ment came close upon the invention of the 
sluice box. In 1852, an ingenious minor made 
use of a small canvas hose to carry water under 
pressure which when discharged through a tin 
nozzle and directed against a gold bearing 
gravel bank, washed the gravel into a sluice box 
where the gold was recovered. Thus early was 
hydraulic mining developed in California. From 
the miner’s point of view it was a most success- 
ful innovation, and wherever conditions were 
favorable it was practiced for the next three 
decades. It was finally prohibited by law, after 
thousands of acres of fine agricultural land had 
been ruined by gravel and silt washed down 
upon it from the mining sites. 


With the gradual exhaustion of the placers, 
quartz mining developed in importance. As time 
went on it became a highly organized industry 
requiring the skilled services of geologist, engi- 
neer, and metallurgist. To carry on the work 
stock companies were formed, which by their 
financial operations affected the lives and happi- 
ness of thousands who would never see the 
mines in which they held shares. 


Dependent and correlated industries devel- 
oped as mining methods became more compli- 
cated. First, of course, the miners themselves 
had to be supplied with the necessities and some 
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of the luxuries of life. Mining equipment had 
to be designed, manufactured, and brought in. 
Roads had to be built for the freight and stage 
lines organized to keep up this traffic between 
mines and sources of supply. There was need of 
lumber, so the forests of the State were invaded 
by logger and millhand. Above all, there was 
need of water, which in many instances had to 
be brought to the mines from a distance. Thus 
it came about that independent organizations 
were formed to distribute water to mines not 
supplied by local streams. Great wooden flumes 
were built, and contracts taken to furnish min- 
ing sites with water for a profitable percentage 
of the gold mined. Water rights became valu- 
able, and, therefore, sources of trouble. So 
water, since it was an indispensable adjunct to 
mining, became almost as important as gold, 
especially in its effect on legislation and the later 
development of irrigation and hydro-electric 
power. 

Along with the general growth of the mining 
industry came a corresponding development of 
laws pertaining to both mineral and water 
rights. Until 1866 when Congress passed the 
Mineral Land Act there was no way of acquir- 
ing legal title to a claim or lode, since the Fed- 
eral Government, which owned the land, had 
no law governing its disposition. The miner did 
not own the land outright; he owned merely the 
right to mine it. Prior occupation and use were 
the terms on which he held his claim. The rights 
consequent upon discovery, appropriation, and 
use were assumed to be fundamental. They were 
the only rights recognized by the community at 
large. To protect them, and to establish equit- 
able principles of action that would insure 
absolute equality of opportunity to all alike, a 
body of local legislation grew up from the rules 
and customs of the miners themselves. These 
local laws were finally incorporated in the com- 
mon law on the subject. 

The doctrine of appropriation and use was 
soon extended to apply with equal force to the 
question of water rights. As a result, serious 
conflicts eventually developed between those 
who claimed water rights under this new West- 
ern doctrine, and those who claimed them under 
the old English common law doctrine of ripa- 
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rian ownership. Even yet the legal tangle result- 
ing from this conflict has not been entirely 
straightened out. Irrigation projects, large and 
small, have been delayed or frustrated because 
of it, and plans for the development of hydro- 
electric power have at times been complicated 
by the same problem. 

But whether it concerned gold, or water, the 
growth of legislation on either subject exempli- 
fies the social process whereby common law 
doctrines develop. In the words of Crittenden 
Thornton, on the subject of mining law, ‘the 
whole system whether adopted by legislative act 
or not furnishes a complete example of the 
growth of the common law upon the subject. 
First, the customs of the people in regard to the 
subject; second, the expansion of those customs 
in regard to lode claims; third, the legislative 
adoption and the digesting of customs and 
usages into a compact code of statutes; fourth 
and last, legislation by the United States pro- 
viding for a grant of titles in fee to the mines 
by the government of the United States.” 

He concludes by remarking that “it is not 
often that the customs and usages of a people 
in regard to a certain kind of property have had 
their origin, development, successful operation, 
and final adoption by the legislature, both State 
and Federal, within the lifetime of a single 
individual,” as happened in California. 

* * * 

While the miners were thus organizing their 
life, and before squatter and grantee had 
settled their quarrels over the land, the econom- 
ics of State life was changing even more rapidly 
than other factors of the general environment. 
The bright glitter of gold still dazzled most 
eyes, but underneath the shining surface of 
events the old economic law of supply and de- 
mand was operating as inexorably as ever. The 
yield of placer gold fell off in the early fifties, 
and with it, the buying power of the commun- 
ity at large. Imports of goods from the East 
glutted the local markets. San Francisco mer- 
chants found themselves with unsalable stocks. 
A number of commercial failures occurred, and 
before the city could adjust itself to the new 
economic situation, the panic of 1855 had 
resulted in the disastrous collapse of many of 
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the most important banking houses in the city. 
The whole State suffered from the depression. 

At the same time, however, there were hope- 
ful signs of economic progress. Infant industries 
appeared, and men who had before worked 
only as miners or clerks now joined the thin 
but growing ranks of industrial labor. Agricul- 
ture began to develop. Crops became locally 
diversified. The brown land, scorned at first as 
arid and barren by newcomers used to the lush 
green valleys of the East, showed unsuspected 
fertility. Wheat, planted at a venture, became 
a certain source of agricultural wealth, and in 
1855, when a portion of the crop was exported, 
was already threatening the economic domi- 
nance of gold. In all these shifting economic 
currents two things stand out: that even then 
the State was beginning to develop the diversi- 
fication of interests so necessary for a well 
balanced economic order; and that the rule of 
gold in California was nearly over. 

California’s golden day was indeed a brief 
one. Within five years of the discovery at 
Coloma the annual gold yield began to dimin- 
ish. From an estimated value of over eighty 
million dollars in 1852, the yield steadily dimin- 
ished for the next decade. By 1860 the golden 
current was mingling with other streams of 
equal economic value. In that year, according 
to statistics of the California Board of Agricul- 
ture, the total value of manufactures exceeded 
the total gold yield by twenty million dollars. In 
the following decade a single farm crop, wheat, 
developed to such an extent that for the rest of 
the century its annual average value excelled 
that of all the gold mined in the whole State 
during the same period. 

California’s gold, despite its yield of approx- 
imately half a billion dollars in the first decade, 
and another billion in the following half cen- 
tury, never had quite the lasting importance 
attributed to it by popular fancy. In the early 
fifties it represented new and easily accessible 
wealth, and as such it was of most inestimable 
importance. Because it was itself the basis of 
monetary exchange it could be diverted imme- 
diately to other purposes without the necessity 
of intermediate forms of barter. This is doubt- 
less one reason why the State was able to forge 
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ahead so rapidly from the very first. Neverthe- 
less, the coincident development of more varied 
economic interests marked the early end of gold 
as the predominant economic factor in the 
State’s progress. 

These various economic forces and the social 
changes they produced are of much greater rela- 
tive importance than the political activity of 
men whose thoughts and. actions were largely 
determined by them. The fierce political feuds 
of the first decade are not especially important 
in the light of today. Perhaps from our per- 
spective the most important question in early 
politics was one deemed relatively unimportant 
at the time it arose—the movement for division 
of the new State into two parts, one northern, 
the other southern. 

This was a political problem that grew out of 
an economic situation. Southern California, as 
has already been noted, gained little profit from 
the mines. The relatively few land owners in the 
southern part of the State, whose profits were 
meager, had to pay the largest share of the State 
taxes, which were laid on real property. The 
miners, on the other hand, made great profits 
from land on which they paid virtually no taxes 
at all. To make matters worse, the mining 
counties had almost four times as many repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature as did the six 
southern counties, which paid twice as much in 
taxes. As a consequence of this unfair taxation 
and unequal representation, and because of their 
belief that the mining and commercial interests 
of the north had an unbreakable hold on the 
economic life of the State, the landed interests 
of the south started the movement for division. 
They wanted a territorial form of government, 
as it was less expensive. 

From 1851 until the close of the decade, rep- 
resentatives of the southern counties urged this 
division. In 1859, says Cleland, the State legis- 
lature actually ‘“‘gave its consent to the forma- 
tion of a separate government for the five coun- 
ties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Bernardino,” and one 
other county, proposed but not created. That 
such division of the State did not occur was the 
result of chance rather than design. The out- 
break of the Civil War prevented the national 
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legislation necessary to confirm the decision of 
the legislature. Thus a great sectional conflict 
that threatened to split the nation was directly 
responsible for preserving the geographical and 
political integrity of California, threatened with 
disruption by divergent sectional interests with- 
in the State. 
* * * 

When the Civil War began California was 
still an isolated frontier community, with strong 
local interests but on the whole indifferent to 
questions of national policy. As soon as the 
danger of disunion became apparent, however, 
Union sentiment prevailed, and despite some 
Southern sympathy in a few scattered districts, 
the State never wavered in its allegiance to the 
Northern cause. Nevertheless, it cannot be said 
that the fortunes of a war two thousand miles 
away exercised any immediate and profound in- 
fluence on the lives and habits of men in Cali- 
fornia who were fighting their own battles with 
a strange new environment. The business of 
national importance that most attracted their 
attention was the question of a railroad across 
the continent to the Pacific. 

California sorely needed means for better 
communication with the East. The Overland 
Mail, established in 1857, gave fairly reliable 
but none too speedy mail service. Transporta- 
tion of goods was still far too slow and uncer- 
tain, despite the fact that the marvelous new 
clipper ships had cut in half the sailing time 
around the Horn. The Pony Express, estab- 
lished in 1860, was never of great economic 
importance, and the transcontinental stage lines 
that soon followed came too late and were quite 
inadequate to take care of the great number of 
emigrants bound for the Far West. In the first 
ten years of her life as a state, two hundred and 
fifty thousand immigrants came into California, 
and the majority of them followed the overland 
trails of their predecessors of ’49. By the time 
the Civil War broke out, almost four hundred 
thousand Californians were clamoring for 
quicker communication with the East, and for 
better means of transportation. 

It was the war that finally brought both of 
these wishes to fulfilment. Spurred on by mili- 
tary need, Congress passed the necessary legis- 
lation, and on July 1, 1862, President Lincoln 
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signed the Pacific Railroad Bill, which also pro- 
vided aid for the construction of a transconti- 
nental telegraph line. The building of the 
Central Pacific Railroad in California, and its 
struggles with its eastern rival, the Union 
Pacific, form one of the most colorful and 
romantic chapters in the history of California, 
yet the great and lasting significance of the 
building of the railroad is rather to be found in 
its consequences. 

For eight years after the incorporation of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of Califor- 
nia, the builders labored to complete the great 
project. In the East, the rival Union Pacific 
company extended its lines toward the West, 
where desperate and determined workers built 
eastward from California. Then on the 10th of 
May, 1869, President Grant read the following 
telegram: 

**Sir, we have the honor to report that 
the last rail is laid, the last spike is 
driven. The Pacific Railroad is finished.” 

‘Finished, too, for California,”’ says Cleland, 
‘“‘was much that had made her previous history 
—slow moving ox wagons no longer crossed the 
Sierras; the mining counties dwindled in popu- 
lation, while the agricultural regions and the 
cities took on increasing life; great land grants 
of early days were gradually broken up to make 
room for a rapidly enlarged population; the 
cattle baron retired to the foothills and out of 
the way valleys to make way for grain fields, 
orchards and vineyards; the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys began to fulfill the old 
prophecies that one day they would become the 
granary of the Pacific; California products made 
their appearance in eastern markets; and eastern 
tourists daily enriched the California merchants. 
Travel became a source of unity and culture; 
thousands of persons, long stranded on the 
coast because of the difficult overland journey, 
rushed eagerly back to their old homes in the 
States; and after a brief stay, rushed even more 
eagerly back to the west, tenfold more enthusi- 
astic for California than ever they had been 
before. Real estate booms grew to be familiar 
phenomena; labor problems thrust themselves 
upon the public notice; and the state govern- 
ment failed more and more to meet the demands 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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SONG AT EVENFALL 


I ENG no silver gifts for thee, 
No scented words nor frankincense: 
Only this love, that burns in me 
Like a vain fire in valleys whence 
The sun has flown beyond the sea. 


Though mocn and dawn alike delay, 
Let love the mobled ways illume, 
As once, on evening roads, the ray 
Of Venus thrilled athwart the gloom 
And led us home from far away. 


CLARK ASHTON SMITH. 





SPRING SILENCE 


pre knew so still a rain 
As that which fell today; 
With not a sound on roof or earth. 
The greening grasses lay 
Silent and still; the almond bloom 
Clung drenched in perfumed white, 
While silvern silk of drifting mist 
Half hid the pine trees’ height. 
No bird song came across the gray, 
No bird flight broke the gloom; 
Only upon the rain-wet air 
The almond’s drenched perfume 
Spoke with its poignant voice of spring; 
And down the singing rain 
I knew the joy of God himself 
That spring was here again. 


Harry Noyes Pratt. 








MY MOUNTAIN 


fre weary heart and eye, 
How comforting to have a mountain near! 


That Atlas-like holds up the sky, 


Lest we be crushed by care and grief and secret fear. 


How comforting to know, 
Though we are weak and shaken, he stands fast, 
And though his head is crowned with snow 


Or hid by drifting clouds, his granite heart will last. 


So my beloved to me! 
His head is high, his purpose like a rock, 
His presence brings serenity ; 


Supremely gentle, yet with strength for every shock. 


And so I whisper, “Lord, 


To every woman such a mountain send, 
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That strength and comfort may afford 
When earth seems reeling—brother, son or friend!” 


Eunice MitcHeL_L LEHMER. 









THE FAULT-FINDER 


“He would find fault even with a rose” 


To a Wild Rose 


fr pink petals open wide; 
Heart of gold by wild bees sought; 
Half your beauty you would hide 

Had you grown as gardeners taught. 


To a Marie Henriette 


Fair Marie, I can’t forget 
What your beauty owes to art; 
That each leaf by culture set 
Hides your glowing heart. 
Laura Bext Everett. 





TO A POET 


Be singing heart, I’ve seen a modest bird— 


A meadow-lark, frail as a dry spent leaf— 
And danger-crowded, stalked by tawny grief 
Hawk-hunted ; knowing when low grasses stirred 
Satanic reptiles slid concealed; I’ve heard 
The dauntless field musician on a sheaf 
Of autumn, build a world of lovely brief 
Song-fragments, careless what besides occurred. 


Brave poet-builder, architect of song, 

You face the deep impenetrable dark 

And wrest a benediction from a curse— 
A mystic, finding figs where thistles throng; 

A lyric-gleaner like the cadenced lark; 

A sun-flash through a shadowed universe. 
LAURENCE PRATT. 





FALLEN LEAVES 


MW: HEART is a pool in an autumn wood 
Where fallen leaves are lying, 


Crimson and golden, bronze and green, 


One hue with the other vying. 
No matter how dark the lonely pool, 
Still can it give reflection ; 


Mirrored the fallen glories lie, 


Shadows of recollection. 


Like to the pool the heart may fail; 


Slowly, in dim seclusion, 


Lacking the flow of a hidden spring, 


Lacking the brook’s profusion. 


Yet, as the leaves fall darkling down, 


Still may they feed and nourish, 
Still may the memories serve as soil 
Wherein new heart-blooms flourish. 
Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
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The Mind of Ina Coolbrith 


LTHOUGH Ina Coolbrith has a 
particular importance for Cali- 
fornians as the poet most com- 

pletely identified with the literary life 
of the state, her place in literature must 
not be determined on merely local 
grounds. Her importance in California 
resides in the fact that her life spanned 
nearly eighty years of the state’s history, 
that she was closely associated with all 
the leading writers who sojourned here, 
and that she became the state’s first poet 
laureate. She did, moreover, what every 
poet should do for his own locality—she 
invested its scenes and history with that 
permanent imaginative significance which 
will affect future generations. 

Her work, however, was not restricted 
by the fact that she seldom travelled out 
of the state or had leisure for study. 
From her library desk her imagination 
and emotion winged out freely into the 
ageless ether of poetry. In view of the 
place accorded her by such men as Whit- 
tier and Stedman, one might expect to 
find her name occurring more frequently 
than it does in anthologies; the neglect 
may be partly due to her isolation from 
the centers of literary log-rolling, but it 
is due in a larger degree to her own 
critical austerity which limited her pro- 
duction. Her poetical output during her 
lifetime was practically restricted to 
“Songs from the Golden Gate’, and 
that one moderately-sized volume was 
apt to be overlooked by the critics who 
measure literary importance by the yard 
and the pound. Now “Wings of Sun- 
set”, containing the poems of her last 
thirty years, permits a juster estimate of 
her work; but a posthumous volume is 
always at a disadvantage, and many 
readers, on learning that she was born 
in 1840, will ignore the book without 
reading a page of it. 

Throughout the history of literature, 
women poets have been particularly en- 
dowed with musical gifts, shown in 
graceful fluency of meter and melodious 
sweetness of word-sounds. Their ease in 
these respects, however, too often be- 
comes diffuseness and banality. They 
tend to echo established meters and 
phrases so facilely that individuality van- 
ishes from their poems, or else they 
record every passing mood and trivial 
episode of their own lives, in which the 
reader finds little interest. Ina Coolbrith 
had the musical gift and spontaneity, but 
never committed either of the excesses 
just named, for the simple reason that 
she had always something to say. The 
personal emotion was always present, as 


By LionEL STEVENSON 


well as the technical skill, but dominat- 
ing it was the restraint of a vigorous 
intellect. For this reason every poem, no 
matter how brief and apparently slight, 
is individual and genuine. The simplicity 
and brevity may be deceptive at first 
glance, until one finds that the poems 
linger in the mind as clean-edged as 
sculpture, and that repeated reading only 
makes them the more precious. One then 
realizes that the simplicity is not weak- 
ness, but the strength, needing no orna- 
ment or novelty of phrase, which speaks 
straight from poet to reader, mind to 
mind and heart to heart. 

It was the keen intellectual force of 
Ina Coolbrith that made her the com- 
rade of three generations of writers. 
When Bret Harte and his Overland 
Monthly associates first accepted her 
into their circle, it was not as a youthful 
prodigy, a pretty girl who happened to 
have literary aspirations, but as a col- 
league on an equal footing with experi- 
enced men. In middle life she was the 
chosen counsellor of such men as Joaquin 
Miller and Charles Warren Stoddard, 
who consulted her about their personal 
affairs as well as their writings, and re- 
spected the vigorous advice that she gave. 
And later, the younger writers, from 
Jack London and George Sterling on- 
ward to those who were sixty years or 
more her juniors, never regarded her as 
a condescending patroness or an anti- 
quated survival; to them, too, she was 





INLAND 


By A.ison Parry 


= and the east is glaring, 
Flaming its ray; 
Somewhere a ship is faring 


To greet the day. 


Noon! and the sun is flashing, 
Blinding its light; 
Somewhere there’s white spray dashing 


On sails of white. 


Night! and the moon shines brightly, 
Yellow and deep; 
Somewhere a star croons lightly 


A ship to sleep. 





an equal, mentally of their own age. 
The evidence of this agelessness is in 
“Wings of Sunset”, in the poems of her 
later years which expertly employ the 
freer forms evolved within the last 
twenty years. 

Accordingly, the estimate of her poetic 
stature must be based on the quality of 
the thought which her poems express. 
The most significant element in it is her 
clear perception of tragedy and suffer- 
ing, of disappointment and frustration. 
There is bitter pathos in some of her 
poems on the transience of love and hap- 
piness, such as 4 Meeting and Return; 
the poignance of ephemeral beauty in 
The Dancers; stoic acceptance of the 
soul’s isolation in Alone and Alien. The 
lyric fragility and conciseness of these 
poems make their pathos all the more 
intense. 

Regret and tragedy are not her pre- 
dominant themes, but their presence in 
a number of her best poems proves that 
she honestly confronted the darker side 
of life; and by contrast her poems of 
faith and joy carry all the more convic- 
tion. She reveals two particular sources 
of confidence and strength—religion and 
nature. To her the Christian religion 
seems to have meant infinite love and 
fortitude surviving infinite pain and 
grief. Her two magnificent poems in 
Miltonic blank verse, showing what she 
could do in the “grand style”, “God’s 
Gethsemane and Lucifer, present that 
concept, as do The Crucifixion Still, 
Redemption, The Chosen Hour, and 
others. On the other hand, nature was 
to her overflowing with carefree rap- 
ture. The infectious joy of living, ex- 
pressed actually in the metre as well as 
the words and images, in such poems as 
Flower o’ The World, In the Orchard, 
and Opportunity, cannot but brighten 
the eye and speed the heart of any 
reader. 

She is anything but a didactic poet, 
showing no trace of the egotism which 
leads many poets to fancy themselves 
prophets and teachers; yet a few of her 
lyrics reveal glimpses of a personal creed 
of universal brotherhood and spiritual 
evolution, based on man’s unity with 
nature, which links her with those who 
are seeking a faith consistent with the 
modern scientific revelations. Such poems 
as One, Reincarnation, Renewal, After 
the Battles, and Pan, display the insight 
and serene assurance of the elect to 
whom poetry has shown her face un- 
veiled—the perfect harmony of emotion, 
beauty, and wisdom. 
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1TH “The Days of Her Life” Wallace 

Irwin came perilously close to writing 
a good novel, a real novel. He had a de- 
lightful figure in Emma Beecher, and he 
might have made an excellent character 
study around her, but his grasp was not firm 
enough. Irwin’s novel was best at the begin- 
ning, his characters were more vivid, his 
description much better. Silver-strike, with 
flashy Sam Oliver, devil-may-care Fern, 
shrewish disappointed Mama, and hopeless 
besotted Pa, for characters, furnished a real, 
a careful background for an interesting story. 
Curiously enough, when Irwin shifted the 
scene to San Francisco, his own beloved city, 
he lost his hold on the book. He had not the 
force to maintain a high standard, stretching 
a perfect short story to a weak novel, hav- 
ing as a background a dun picturization of a 
scintillating city. 

Irwin had a remarkably romantic back- 
ground to work with, chose wisely when he 
decided to include real people, yet he failed 
to weave them into a tapestry as interesting as 
history has made. As there was no necessity 
for depicting the era that Irwin did, it seems 
too bad that he did not transfer the scene 
back just ten years to the “terrible seventies.” 
Days of 49 in San Francisco are often spoken 
of as the most romantic era, but San Fran- 
cisco in the seventies is far and away more 
glamorous and thrilling, and with the eighties 
that Irwin chose there is no comparison. 
Fair, Flood, Stanford, Huntington, Mark 
Hopkins, Colton, Mackay, Tevis, Crocker, 
were names to conjure with, names inter- 
twined with romance and mystery. San Fran- 
cisco was a “wicked”, tumultuous city in the 
seventies, it was the gray town of Bayard 
Taylor, “prematurely wrinkled, like a woman 
whose youth excesses too long burned, which 
huddled on a point of sand . . . scintillant 
with dusty notes in the cold sunshine.” Wil- 
liam C. Ralston, with his lavish entertaining, 
Sharon and the magnificent new Palace Ho- 
tel, the Comstock lode and Virginia City gold 
pouring into the city, Ambrose Bierce attack- 
ing the mighty with his brilliant vituperative 
pen, Joaquin Miller, red-shirted and sensa- 
tionally picturesque, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard and Bret Harte working side by side in 
the mint, Mark Twain winning his first 
spurs as a reporter—these were the seventies, 
the scintillating seventies. Here was a can- 
vas on which to paint clever, beautiful Emma 
Beecher! But Wallace Irwin blindly passes 
it by and substitutes for it one of the most 
dun periods in the early history of San 
Francisco. 

Irwin’s novel is nicely written, nothing 
unusual, but clear and inveresting until Sam 
passes out of the picture. The story and the 
writing steadily decline from the time Emma 
enters Jake Auerbach’s store until the end, 
with weak, shadowy Len Boyd hovering about 
the alluding “goddess.” Kakemonas, T’ang 
horsemen, Mongolian carpets, and Korean 
Portraits grow tiresome, dreadfully tiresome, 


Books 








and gentle old Jake Auerbach becomes a 
boring stick. One doesn’t care what happens 
to him, though one knows he will bind Emma 
to a drab life, and affable Bob Mills is no 
less trying. Irwin’s failure is due in a great 
measure to his cluttering the scene with these 
dull, annoying characters. 

His ideas of depicting a woman’s entire 
life by narrating the experiences of the four- 
teen days on which she really lived, is, though 
not an unusual idea, at least one of which 
much might have been made. Had Irwin not 
become lost among Chinese curios, tiresome 
characters, and a poorly chosen background, 
he could have made Emma stand out as 
vividly as she threatened to do the first two 
days. Unfortunately Irwin does get lost, and 
so loses a good story in the telling of it. 

James D. Hart. 





FROM THE MISSISSIPPI TO THE SEA 
—By Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz. 
Dorrance and Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, 1930. 


HIs Is the autobiography of a boy who 
"Tatchotgh born in the small town of Han- 
nibal, Missouri, came by his perseverance, 
industry, and general ability, to be head of 
the United States Navy. The boy’s father 
was born in Florida, Missouri, next door to 
the birthplace of Samuel L. Clemens. Coontz’ 
boyhood was spent in Hannibal at the ex- 
citing Reconstruction Period. 

From early boyhood, Coontz had a strong 
desire to enter the United States Naval 
Academy. He was admitted to Annapolis, 
but had a hard time with his studies, espe- 
cially French and mathematics. But an ex- 
cellent memory aided him considerably. Once 
he wrote a test so letter-perfect that the 
lieutenant instructor declared he had cheated 
and gave him a zero. Coontz took the mat- 
ter to the superintendent and the lieutenant 
was obliged to apologize to the pupil. Coontz 
describes the grave injustice that was done 
in 1883 when the Congress made a drastic 
cut in the personnel of the navy. This meant 
that many of the cadets had to leave the 
Academy without graduating. Attempts to 
repeal this injust law met with failure. 
Coontz, however, was graduated in 1885 at 
exercises attended by President Arthur. 

His first assignment was with the Pacific 
Squadron, and on arrival of the young en- 
sign at the Mare Island Station, he was 
ordered on an old naval craft making a 
cruise to Colon. Most of Coontz’ early career 
was spent in the Pacific, and in Alaska. 
During the Spanish-American War Coontz 
was in the thick of the fray, for his battle- 
ship aided in the capture of Guam, and 
was one of the ships that blockaded the port 
of Manila. 

Coontz later became the eighth American 
governor-general of Guam. Coontz made 
many improvements in Guam. He developed 
a splended water ‘supply, built excellent 
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riters 


roads, and vastly improved living conditions. 
Moreover, he tempered his rule with mercy 
and justice, for he tells us that his office 
was open to the humblest caller at the exec- 
utive mansion. 

The reviewer recommends this book, espe- 
cially to those who are interested in our 
wonderful navy, and more generally to all 
who enjoy a fascinating account, interspersed 
with most amusing anecdotes, of an inspiring 
and notable career. 

CyriL CLEMENS. 





URCHASE of St. Nicholas, one of the most 

famous literary magazines in America, 
has been announced by Maurice R. Robin- 
son, president of the Scholastic Publishing 
Company of Pittsburgh, publishers of the 
Scholastic, national high school magazine 
used as a supplementary text in English and 
the social sciences. St. Nicholas was sold by 
the Century Company, who have published 
it since 1881. 


St. Nicholas was founded in 1873, and 
many of the most famous names in American 
and English literature for the last fifty years 
appeared there. Rudyard Kipling’s “Jungle 
Stories” were written for St. Nicholas; Al- 
fred Lord Tennyson contributed poetry, as 
did Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier and Chris- 
tina Rossetti; Louisa May Alcott wrote four 
serials and numerous short stories; and there 
was work by Robert Louis Stevenson, Bret 
Harte, Joel Chandler Harris and Jack Lon- 
don. 


“Little Lord Fauntleroy” by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, “Joan of Arc” and “A 
Boy’s Life of Mark Twain” by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, and Dorothy Canfield’s “Misun- 
derstood Betsy” were first published in St. 
Nicholas. Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer 
Abroad,” too, was written as a serial for 
St. Nicholas. 


St. Nicholas has a remarkable record for 
first publishing the work of many whose 
names are now famous, of which two are 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Richard Harding 
Davis. Other famous contributors were An- 
drew Lang, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Charles 
Dudley Warner, William Dean Howells, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Oliver Herford, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Joaquin Miller and Eugene Fields. Frank 
Stockton, who was for a time associate edi- 
tor, wrote whimsical, fanciful tales for St. 
Nicholas that rank with the best of his writ- 
ing. Palmer Cox and Charles E. Carryl 
made a name as children’s writers there. 
Still another memorable writer who appeared 
in St. Nicholas was Edward Eggleston, with 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 


The wealth of important contributors was 
largely accounted for by the personality of 
Mary Mapes Dodge, author of the juvenile 
classic, ‘‘Hans Brinker; or the Silver Skates,” 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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THE GOLDEN CRUCIBLE 
(Continued from Page 148) 


of its citizens; society and business became more 
complex. On every side new forces—social, 
economic, political—marked the development 
of a new day.” 

* * * 

For the generation that witnessed its comple- 
tion, the railroad directly or indirectly caused 
almost as much evil as good. It did indeed mark 
the development of a new day, but a day that 
was ushered in by a stormy dawn. The decade 
of the seventies was a period of general unrest 
and discontent. The economic life of the State, 
though well on its way toward stability after the 
golden era of ’49, was still far from its fullest 
development. Industry and agriculture were 
growing rapidly, but were still struggling under 
adverse circumstances. Much of the best land 
was held in virtual monopolies by private own- 
ers under old Mexican grants—by the railroad 
under Federal grants for financial aid in con- 
struction, and by corporations or speculators 
who by devious methods had obtained large 
holdings of State or Federal land. Business 
suffered from the after effects of the panic of 
1873, and the depression lasted for a number 
of years. In this period of social and economic 
transition a rapidly growing population did not 
always find means for gaining a livelihood. 

Besides these underlying economic factors a 
craze for speculation in shares of the Comstock 
Lode mines swept over the State in the seven- 
ties and seriously affected the lives and thoughts 
of the public as a whole. The public mind, says 
Eldredge, appeared to be demoralized. Respon- 
sibility sat lightly on the shoulders of those with 
power. Public officials and directors of mining 
and other corporations exploited their positions 
for their own private gain, all following ‘“‘the 
good old rule of Rob Roy 

‘The simple plan 
That they shall take who have the power 
And they shall keep who can.’ ” 

The railroad builders were great in natural 
power and intelligence, but their ethics were 
those of their time. They were direct, forceful, 
shrewd, unscrupulous, hard, and grasping, men 
who quite naturally followed “‘the simple plan.” 
As soon as the main line of the Central Pacific 
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was finished, they turned their attention toward 
consolidating their power in the State. They 
acquired railroad property that gave them con- 
trol of all the traffic coming from east, north, or 
south of San Francisco Bay. They built into the 
San Joaquin Valley, and sent spurs from the 
main line west to shut off competition from the 
coast.” They beat the Eastern builders at their 
own game, and met every threat of outside com- 
petition by their organization within California. 
They established a monopoly that was still fur- 
ther strengthened in 1884 when the Southern 
Pacific Company was chartered—which “has 
“has since controlled the combined properties 
of the Central and Souther Pacific Railroad 
Companies.” Besides this transportation mono- 
poly, which was used to extort all that the traffic 
would bear, the railroad builders dominated 
local politics, where they ruled as the real power 
in the State. 

Meanwhile, the public, restless and dissatis- 
fied, seized upon these real and other fancied 
grievances, and demanded a new constitution 
to correct abuses that flourished under the old 
one. Cleland sums up their main causes for 
complaint: “corruption and inefficiency in gov- 
ernment; the evils of the railroad situation, and 
the political activities of the Central Pacific; 
large land and water monopolies, accompanied 
by unfair methods of taxation; wages and condi- 
tions of labor; and, finally, unrestricted immi- 
gration of Chinese coolies.” 

With these and other even more fundamen- 
tal if less tangible sources of discontent vaguely 
realized by the public, it was natural that it 
should seek some sacrificial goat to be led to the 
altar of public condemnation. And the heathen 
Chinee was at hand to serve admirably for the 
purpose. The luckless Oriental objectified the 
fears and symbolized all the racial prejudices of 
a dissatisfied American populace. The China- 
man was an inferior being, but he was alien, 
foreign, strange, and therefore dangerous, evil, 
ominous. Away with him! ‘The Chinese must 
go!” 





*The Southern Pacific Railroad, which began as a competitor of the Central 
Pacific, never seriously threatened the latter’s dominance. According to Cleland, 
the two roads had, to all intents and purposes, merged their interests in 1871. 
The “Big 4” of the C. P. bought the small California railroad known as the 
“S. P.”” They then used it in forestalling the Texas Pacific and putting an end 


“to threats from that quarter by building the road on the southern route 


themselves. C. P. and S. P. were twin children of the Big 4. 


(Concluded in Next Issue) 
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Thirsting for Trees 


name of the Cherokee Indian chief 
“Sequoyah”’. 
“The Elephants of the Forest” 


The gentleman who called the Sequoias 
“the elephants of the forest”, chose a 
happy phrase. Once these oldest living 
things were widely distributed over the 
earth. For instance, at Florissant, under 
the shadow of Pike’s Peak, one sees the 
remains of a giant redwood forest blown 
upon their faces by a hurricane originat- 
ing in the vortex of the belching volcano 
which formed the crater of Cripple 
Creek, possibly 55,000 years ago. Whirl 
winds of ash covered the redwoods, curly 
maples, poplars and pines, after which 
an inland sea replaced the wood cells 
with silica. The “Bismark Tree” runs 
250 feet into the ground. Geologists tell 
us that it requires from two to five 
thousand years to complete this petrifi- 
cation process. 

At the present time the Sequoia Sem- 
pervirens is not found over thirty miles 
from the Pacific Coast and the Gigantea 
extends only to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. John Muir calls these giants 


“Nature’s forest masterpiece”. Over one 
million Sequoia Gigantea stand in one 
grove of Sequoia National Park, over 
10,000 of them exceeding ten feet in 
diameter and a height of 200 feet. To 
stand within the purple-cinnamon glow 
of a Sequoia forest is to feel the cen- 
turies looking down upon you. The fa- 
mous General Grant Tree was a sapling 
when Moses was born; some of these 
trees rose simultaneously with the Tower 
of Babylon. Who does not carry in his 
mind’s gallery a picture of the Mariposa 
Big Tree, through which one may drive 
his automobile? 

The Sequoia Gigantea of the Sierras, 
like a human being, has its life in its 
heart. It usually reproduces from seed 
while its coastal brother more frequently 
sprouts up from the craters of fallen 
mammoths. Although all trees begin to 
decay after maturity, some of these Big 
Trees stand for five thousand years. 
Sydney Lannier used to embrace the 


(Continued from Page 140) 


trees that he might feel their vitality 
flow into his diseased body, but one 
would find it difficult to become familiar 
with the “Father of the Forest”, meas- 
uring 108 feet in circumference. 

I shall never forget my first Sequoia 
Sempervirens. Standing in the beautiful 
yard of President Herbert Hoover's 
California home, the kindly gardener 
pointed out a “big stick” lifting above 
Palo Alto and explained to me that the 
early Spanish discoverers of San Fran- 
cisco Bay encamped under its lofty arms 
and from it the city takes its name. It 
was not until I had climbed over the 
Santa Cruz Range and dipped into the 
mystery of Big Basin that I rubbed el- 
bows with these “ever-living” monarchs 
of the coast. A host of campers clustered 
about the feet of these redwoods. Most 
trees nod to a stranger; the lady-trees 
may even curtsy one knee, but the Se- 
quoia Sempervirens tolerate no familiar- 
ity. . . . They are dignity personified, 
like lesser gods, wrapped in silence. 
Something rises inside of the observer as 
he lifts his eyes over 300 feet to the top 
of the “Mother Tree”. 

It is interesting to learn that the bark 
of these trees resist fire, growing two 
feet thick, nevertheless in September, 
1904, a fire defied one hundred men for 
twenty days, ravishing a section of Big 
Basin. Lightning has struck many of 
these proud giants. It is possible to stand 
inside of many of these living towers 
but the fire that burned them did not 
kill them because the life of the Semper- 
virens is under the bark . . . their hearts 
may be burned but they repair the loss 
and live. 

To one man at least it seems an out- 
rage that any corporation or private 
person should be permitted to commer- 
cialize the Big Trees as in Felton’s 
Grove. It is equally puny to stick the 
bark of a venerable tree full of calling 
cards. Alas, one sees names in queer 
places! 

When I recall how nearly I came to 
giving up my trip up the Redwood 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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DAINTY CHINESE MAIDS 


“Overland 
Limited” 


SAN FRANCISCO meets Chicago in 
58 hours of luxurious travel via the 
‘Overland Limited.” Color-bearer of 
the first of the Four Great Routes, 
this gracious train is famed through- 
out the world. 

All-Pullman, extra-fare, of course. 
That its equipment and appointments 
are the best today can fashion, you 
rightfully assume. And this exclusive 
touch—dainty Chinese Maids, gaily 
garbed, to serve you. 

When you go East at the low sum- 
mer fares, the “Overland Limited” 
will speed you to Chicago hours ahead 
of any other train. Take advantage of 
Southern Pacific's option to go one 
way, return another, onthe “Overland 
Limited,” ‘Golden State Limited,” 
“Sunset Limited” or “Cascade.” 








































Some examples oflow sum- 
mer roundtrips in effect 
May 22 to September 30. 
Return limit October 31: 














Atlanta. . . $113.60 
Chicago . 90.30 
Kansas City . 75.60 
New York City 151.70 
New Orleans . 89.40 






Via Suasta Route, slightly more 


Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 
Gen. Pass.Trf. Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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People Who 

Do Not Believe in 
Risking Their 
Principal 


rr the past year, when talk and atten- 
tion have centered as never before 
upon speculative securities, we have 
gained 14,188 new customers for bonds. 


This seems to us highly significant. It 
reminds us once again that, despite the 
hue and cry, the great majority of con- 
servative people is just as cautious and 
just as insistent on safety of principal 


as ever. 


It has been our privilege to serve 
these thrifty, far-sighted investors ever 
since our business was founded in 1882, 
and our steady growth tells us we are 
making a stronger appeal every year to 
the people who do not believe and 
cannot be made to believe in risking 
their principal. 


Write for our booklet, “How to Invest 


Money.” Specify Booklet E-1130 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Investment Securities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
ESTABLISHED IN 1882 








% The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


g surance companies in premium 


income-fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
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who edited St. Nicholas from its inception 
in 1873 until her death in 1905. She was in 
touch by ties of personal friendship with 
most of the prominent writers of the day, 
and she set herself to prove to young people 
and their parents that the best that could be 
had from gifted authors and artists was the 
only thing that was good enough for children. 

Authors and artists contributing to the 
current numbers include Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, Berton Braley, Christopher Morley, 
Prince William of Sweden, James Norman 
Hall, Charles Livingston Bull and E. H. 
Suydam. 

The acquisition of St. Nicholas by the 
Scholastic Publishing Company brings under 
one management one of the youngest and 
one of the oldest magazines in America. 
The Scholastic was foundei in 1920 in re- 
sponse to the demands of educators for ma- 
teriat on contemporary literature and life 
to supplement regular class room material, 
and has become the leading educational me- 
dium for this purpose. One of the famous 
projects recently sponsored by the Scholastic 
has been the Scholastic Awards, an annual 
group of prizes amounting to $4,500 for the 
encouragement of creative work in litera- 
ture and art by American junior and senior 
high school students. In the Fifth Annual 
Awards last year, over 50,000 high school 
students participated. 

The Awards have a parallel in the insti- 
tution known to readers of St. Nicholas in 
the last 29 years as “The St. Nicholas 
League.” It is also an important factor in an 
educational way by offering to its registered 
members, numbering up to 10,000 each year, 
an opportunity to compete for prizes in 
prose, verse, drawings and photographs. 

St. Nicholas will be continued by the Scho- 
lastic Publishing Company under the same 
name with all traditional features that have 
given it so honorable a place in American 
children’s literature. It will remain a high 
quality, standard-size monthly for young 
people with illustrated cover, emphasis on 
best fiction, books and art, popular science, 
nature, and contemporary affairs. Its famous 
St. Nicholas League and stamp collectors’ 
page will also remain. 

The executive officers of the Scholastic Pub- 
lishing Company are Maurice R. Robinson, 
president, and Herbert G. McCracken, bus- 
iness manager. 





HERE comes from Mexico, the first num- 
ber of El Minoncito, issued in March, a 
magazine for boys. This is characterized as 
the first Spanish magazine of the type ever 
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attempted in Mexico. Overland Monthly is 
glad to welcome into the field this magazine 
of 40 pages. Much is now being done in 
Mexico to improve public education in all 
its branches, and El Minoncito will have its 
part in this development. More and more, 
Americans are learning the Spanish lan- 
guage and those who can read Spanish will 
find much of interest and value in the new 
publication. The magazine is well illus- 
trated. The editor is Jose Trinidad Padilla. 





D MAITLAND Busby is making a distinct 
e contribution to the literature of the 
Southwest and especially in the field of 
poetry. His Don Felipe, a narrative poem of 
Mexico, has recently made its appearance. 
It covers 43 pages, and is published by Wil- 
liam Sawyer of Franklin, Tennessee. The 
setting and plot of the poem are highly in- 
teresting, and the theme one to hold the at- 
tention. The poem is divided into five cantos. 
Mr. Bushby is the editor of the Golden Stal- 
lion, an anthology of Southwestern poetry 
recently mentioned in these pages, and is 
the author of numerous volumes of verse. 





PROGRESS MADE BY FIREMAN’S 
FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, the vice-president 

of a large insurance company outlined a 
plan of automobile insurance to his chief. 
The president of the company said, “If you 
haven’t troubles enough now, try writing a 
new line of insurance.” 


“That was the inauguration of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company’s automo- 
bile department, which was the first to write 
automobile insurance on a national scale,” 
states Mr. J. B. Levison, president of the 
company. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. William J. 
Dutton, then president, gave Mr. Levison, 
then vice-president, the necessary permission 
to go ahead and write automobile insurance. 
Since that time the company has been in- 
creasing its automobile insurance business 
throughout the United States. 

Visioning an enlarged scope of service to 
the public, Mr. Levison had studied the ro- 
bust growth of the infant automobile indus- 
try. In 1905 he believed the time was ripe 
for entry into the new field. Broaching the 
subject to Mr. Dutton, then president and 
now retired, the former president considered 
the facts and told Mr. Levison to go ahead. 

From that history-making conference great 
things grew. Because the company’s agency 
plant covered the entire country, advantage 
was taken of the situation and the Fireman’s 
Fund became the first organization to write 
automobile insurance on a national scale. 
The company soon added theft insurance to 
fire and collision policies, then regarded as 
standard. 

“Growth since that time has been rapid 
and the company is now writing a large 
volume of automobile insurance throughout 
the nation,” Mr. Levison states. 
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The Historical Pageant in Education 


F ALL the methods of impressing 
e the scenes of the past upon the 

mind, none surpasses the pag- 
eant. Like historical novels, pageants 
leave permanent pictures of the past. 
Wise is the community that presents its 
history in living pictures. The pageant 
of the nation builders, presented in the 
new open-air stadium at Sacramento, 
presented in six episodes and thirty 
scenes the history of the United States 
from the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Wisely, the emphasis was 
put upon the triumphs of peace: The 
World War was symbolized only by a 
Red Cross float, while earlier wars re- 
ceived each Washington and Lincoln 
were presented in scenes copied from 
famous paintings, till they stood alive 
before many to whom they had probably 
before been only: names. Paul Revere’s 
ride, a wild dash on a spirited horse 
around the great stadium, brought a 
thrill to many a boy to whom history 
had meant nothing. The Pony Express, 
too, made early Western history live 
again. 


The occasion of the pageant was the 
celebration of seven anniversaries of 
events significant in the history of Cali- 
fornia and of the West. The celebration 
of the driving of the last spike at Ogden, 
Utah—the completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad sixty years ago— 
was observed by the entrance from oppo- 
site ends of the stadium of old-fashioned 
locomotive engines, made for the occa- 
sion by the men of the Southern Pacific 
shops. When the engine from the East 
and the engine from the West met, there 
followed the scene portrayed in Thomas 
Hill’s painting, ““The Last Spike”. One 
of the transportation scenes was the ap- 
pearance overhead of a young Lindbergh 
from the Galt Junior College. 


_ The ninetieth anniversary of the 
tounding of New Helvetia, now Sacra- 
mento, by General John A. Sutter, the 
eighty-first of the discovery of gold at 
Coloma, near Sutter’s Fort, and the 
eightieth anniversary of statehood—state 
organization being accomplished in 1849, 
though California was not actually ad- 
mitted until September 9, 1850—with 
three other anniversaries of state interest 
were fittingly observed by the pageant, 
which was entitled, “Bring Me Men to 
Match My Mountains”. 


The work of Burbank, the “plant 
wizard”, John Muir, the naturalist, 
David Lubin founder of the Interna- 


By Laura Bett Everett 


tional Institute of Agriculture, and other 
heroes of peace was emphasized in the 
scenes. The pageant, “Bring Me Men 
to Match My Mountains”, in which 
nine thousand children and young people 
and one thousand adults took part closed 
with the radio-voice of the Spirit of 
History, 

“Heroes of the future, California 


challenges you to maintain the standards 
of ‘our past and present national and 
state heroes.” 

In many communities the time and 
effort given to meaningless and purpose- 
less forms of entertainment could pro- 
duce something that would commemo- 
rate the events of the past and make 
history live again in artistic presentation. 




























































Outdoor Life on the South Grounds of the Ambassador, Los Angetes 


No Hotel in the World offers 
Such Varied Attractions as the 


AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
“The Great Hotel that Seems Like Home” 


Rat gen program of outdoor and indoor 
diversion. 27-acre park, playgrounds, open air 
plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole miniature golf course, 
archery and fencing, flowered pergola walks, cac- 
tus gardens, ping pong tables, all-talking motion 
picture theatre, world-famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing parties, riding, hunting, and all sports. Beau- 
tifully redecorated lobby. 35 smart shops. 
Ambassador convention auditorium seats 7000. Guests 
have privilege of championship 18-hole Rancho 
Golf Club. 


Most Attractive Summer and Fall Rates 
OUTSIDE ROOMS with BATH as low as* 5 perday 
Write for Cbhef’s Booklet of California Recipes and Information. 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR. PALM BEACH 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 

THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES . 
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MIND POWER 








you have overlooked. The ROsiCRUCIANS know 
ow, and will help you apply the greatest ofall 
rs in mans control. Crpate health and pros. 
ity for self. Write for FREE BOOK that 
offers. you anew start inlife. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you, Address.- 


LIBRARIAN E£. C. F. 
ROSICRUCIAN ORDER (Amorc) 
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sold direct fromfactory 
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FREE 


6-Color Book 


If you write at once we will 
oeud. beautiful style book, 
showing lowest factory prices 
on these lifetime noured 
watches. Thousands sav 
money this way. Write today. 
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THE 


TOM-TOM 


A Magazine of Southwestern Verse 


1 As the only all-poetry magazine of 
the Southwest, Tom-Tom offers you 
the very best work of the leading poets 
of California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas. If you are tired of radical 
and “jazz” poetry you will like Tom- 
Tom. Contributors include Mary Aus- 
tin, C. E. S$. Wood, Whitley Gray, 
Siddie Joe Johnson, John Knox, Sara 
Bard Field, Arthur Truman Merrill, 
Harry Noyes Pratt and M. F. Knox. 
Tom-Tom is of the Southwest and for 
the Southwest; it is your magazine. 
Your correspondence invited. 


D. MAITLAND Busnesy, Editor. 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 


Subscription $1.00 the year 
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their fists, to be released by relaxing the 
fingers into substantial, glowing ideas. 
Then, with a surge of strong, boyish 
delight, he spoke. “He won’t have to do 
that hard work any more. I’m going into 
the coal brokerage business myself, and 
take Thornton with me, as partner.” 

He was growing more seriously in 
love with Millicent every day. The girl 
with swift laughter, wide eyes, and with 
a hint of a dimple in her chin turned to 
him where he stood at the door. Her 
appearance suggested thoughts of a June 
day—all sunshine, dew and roses. With 
both arms on his shoulders, in a tender, 
fervid way, she exclaimed, “Oh, Tony, 
you're a dear.” 


The man looked as if he hugged her 
words to him as the willing bonds of a 
love that he wanted to grow. In a 
breathless voice he spoke, “Nothing 
counts now but that you like me. Alla 
my money’s nothing to me.” 


Tony had long had his fixed gaze 
upon a girl, and the girl was Millicent. 
“TI love you, Tony,” she said in a clear, 
untroubled voice as she kissed the big- 
hearted Italian. 


He relived the delirious scene in the 
moment after. His eyes closed as if he 
were seeing her face more clearly again 
as she spoke. The love that was in his 
own soul found rest for a moment or 
two. Then every nerve and instinct 
writhed under the torture of the terrible 
fear that he might not win her love 
permanently. 


Long days in the hospital had light- 
ened Thornton’s tan, and his wrists were 
bony; his fingers relaxed. He held his 
head with only a feeble counterfeit of 
the offhand independence that was once 


The Turning Point 
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his. Tony began to tease him about his 
nice white hands. ‘‘Mebbe now, Thorn- 
ton, you marry the pretty rich girl who 
almost killed you. She’s very pretty, nice 
girl. She come to see you very much 
now.” 

“T’m not a fortune hunter, Tony,” he 
defiantly declared. “I’m not pushing my- 
self into millionaires’ row. She’s not my 
girl,” he replied scowling. “She’s too 
rich, and I just don’t belong to her 
crowd. Why, I’m only a poor truck 
driver now. I’ve got my price, teo, Tony 
old pal. No one can buy my love, either.” 


“Blah, blah,” Tony interrupted with 
American flippancy. His next move was 
masterly; his speech unsurpassed. Lean- 
ing toward the American, he smiled as 
he spoke. “What do you think of this? 
I’ve hired an office for you and me down 
in the Russ Building; put one hundred 
thousand dollars, only half my cash in 
the bank as the account for our coal 
brokerage firm. You’re to run it. Miss 
Cynthea Dallett’s to be the firm’s secre- 
tary for awhile, so that she can help 
you.” 

Then in a clear, almost mocking voice, 
he added, “When your old boss heard 
the news about it, he came to me to 
ask you to put your account with his 
bank. I said that I knew when he didn’t 
have enough money to pay you your 
price in salary. Now we don’t think he’s 
got enough money in his bank for us to 
do business there.” 

Thornton looked at the Italian in 
amazement, as he gave an inscrutable 
glance and cheerily remarked, “The heck 
you did, Tony.” 

“Yes, I’m your watch dog, your future 
brother-in-law, Thornton. So it’s all in 
the family. You see!” 





The Window 
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the street. As he turned away from the 
window there was a shuffle of slippered 
feet and the parlor door opened. Helen 
Chappel’s eyes were still sleep-laden. 


“T thought I heard voices?” she said 
inquiringly. 
“Helen,” he beckoned. “Here’s your 


solitaire.” 
He held up a ring. 


“We'll have it reset to your taste. 
Here I’ve been standing days on Broad- 


way waiting for a gold brick customer 
and one walks in the window. We'll sell 
the rest of that stuff to some fence.” 

Slowly the sleepiness left Helen’s eyes. 

She held up the ring admiringly. It 
was a two-carat diamond. Then, joy- 
fully, she threw her arms around her 
husband. For, whatever offenses she 
knew him to be guilty of, she had never 
yet found him guilty of the crime of 
infidelity. 
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Mark Twain’s 


Favorite Book 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 


HE IDEA prevails that Mark 
Twain’s favorite book was “Joan 
of Arc”. This is an erroneous 
notion. It is true that for a while Mark 
Twain did think that “Joan of Arc” 
was his favorite book, but this was only 
a passing favoritism. It is my contention 
that his real favorite was “Huckleberry 
Finn”. 

As a boy in Hannibal Mark Twain 
had found a page from the life of Joan 
of Arc lying in the street. This had 
aroused his interest in the French hero- 
ine. During subsequent years he read 
everything that came his way about the 
Maid of Orleans. He took a keen de- 
light in familiarizing himself with all 
the little insignificant details of her life. 


How different the preparation of 
“Huckleberry Finn’! The author sim- 
ply let a bucket down into the well of 
his memory, and drew up as many rem- 
iniscences as he wanted. He speaks the 
truth when he says in the introduction, 


“Persons attempting to find a motive 
in this narrative will be prosecuted ; per- 
sons attempting to find a moral in it 
will be banished; persons attempting to 
find a plot in it will be shot.” This tal- 
lies with what Mark Twain said of 
Huckleberry Finn on one occasion, 
“This book needed no preparation and 
got none”. 


One chapter of Huckleberry Finn was 
published in the Century Magazine for 
December, 1884, entitled, “An Adven- 
ture of Huckleberry Finn: with an ac- 
count of the famous Grangerford-Shep- 
herdson Feud.”” There were some pre- 
liminary remarks, 


“The following episode is taken from 
an unpublished book, called, “The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, Tom 
Sawyer’s Comrade’. A word will explain 
the situation, the Negro boy Jim is es- 
caping from slavery in Missouri, and 
Huck Finn is running away from a 
drunken father who mistreats him. The 
two fugitives are floating down the Mis- 
sissippi on a fragment of a lumber raft, 
doing their voyaging by night and hid- 
ing themselves in the day time. When 
this chapter opens they have already 
floated four hundred miles—a trip which 
has occupied ten or twelve adventurous 
nights. Readers who have met Huck 
Finn before in “Tom Sawyer” will not 
be surprised to note that whenever Huck 
is caught in a close place and is obliged 
to explain, the truth gets well crippled 
before he gets through.” 





He did not have good success in fin- 
ishing the story. Naturally when you 
cannot finish a work you acquire a cer- 
tain distaste for it. As we know this 
work was finally published in the late 
fall of 1885. An author no more likes a 
book that will not finish than a cook 
does a roast that will not brown! 


How different was the composition of 
Joan of Arc! From early in the fifties 
until the middle nineties the Maid of 
Orleans had never been far removed 
ftom his thoughts. The writing of her 
life was something to which he had long 
looked forward. When the opportunity 
finally did come, he sat down to his task 
of actual composition in the delightful 
Florentine villa where he and his family 
were staying, with the greatest joy. His 
desk faced a tall window which gave a 
matchless view of the surrounding coun- 
try spread out with that peculiar richness 
so characteristic of Italian landscapes. 
Here he would come every morning 
after a moderately late breakfast and 
work without interruption until about 
five o'clock. He followed in the footsteps 
of the simple maid of heroic deed. The 
quiet village in which she was born, the 
visions that came to her, the attempts 
that she made to -be heard, her inter- 
view with the King, her feats of strategy 
and generalship, and her glorious death. 
So close and diligent was his application 
that he seemed to know Joan’s life bet- 
ter than his own. Undoubtedly he de- 
lighted so much in Joan’s career because 
it had many similarities with his own. 


So naturally at the time, Clemens did 
think that “Joan of Arc’”’ was his favor- 
ite book. When the work began to appear 
in serial form in April, 1895, Mark 
Twain was then at the height of his 
fame, and was sojourning in Italy far 
away from his home. This latter circum- 
stance was the cause of much publicity; 
it is always the case when a great man 
visits a foreign country. While in Flor- 
ence, Mark Twain was interviewed 
many times. And every interview would 
end, of course, by the reporter asking 
Mark Twain the name of his favorite 
book, and he invariably replied that it 
was “Joan of Arc.” 

In an interesting article published not 
long ago, William Lyon Phelps states 
that on one occasion Mark Twain asked 
him which of his novels he (i.e., Phelps) 
liked best. And when Phelps replied, 
“Huckleberry Finn,” Mark Twain an- 
swered, 

“That is undoubtedly my best work.” 
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You can’t win when 





your feet ache 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


in the New Family Size 
Shaker Top Tin 


I. is so easy to shake into your shoes 
this antiseptic, healing powder that 
stops the pain of hot, tired, aching, 
swollen, tender, feet and takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. 


Keep a “shaker” handy for use before 
walking, dancing, golfortennisand get 
the benefit of “play” in real comfort. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease is also put up in the regular 
(envelope) style package. The New Shaker 
top tin is more economical and handy to use. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 60c in 

free—address 1 


stamps. Sample mailed Allen’s 


Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Al le n's 


Foot:Eees 
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Sova “loop”. They return because 


environment, attentive , excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sa le Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
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Do Not Order This Book— 


If you prefer prose that is tritely prosaic; 
if your short stories must have a tricky 
twist, hair-raising action and snappy dia- 
logue; if your ear has no love for the music 
of words. ... With an interweaving of clas- 
sicism and modernism, a soupcon of delicate 
decadence and a sophisticated naivety, the 
young Ohio poet and word-artist in this 
first book has linked the later Hellenic spirit 
with today’s art in story-telling. In these 
tales and poem-sketches, Mr. Steward strikes 
an exquisite note which will shock only those 
who should be shot, and will delight all 
others. And all those others, as the chorus 
would have done in the palaestra at Athens, 
will stand against the world, chaunt the 
praises of this author, and watch him grow. 
Is this book for you? 


PAN and the 
FIRE-BIRD 


By SAM M. STEWARD 


Introduction by Benjamin Musser 


Jacket by Herbert Fouts 


$1.75 the copy 





Selected Poems of 15 Poets 
SINGING DAVIDS 


by Isopet Stone, Evetyn M. Wart- 
SON, Jessie G. Este, Roy DANForD 
PARKER, MARGARET McCoNnauGHy 
HAHN, CHARLES FINNEY COPELAND, 
SALLIE M. Serrit, SCHUYLER C. ALL- 
MAN, EpwiIn LEIBFREED, PAULINE 
GARNER CuRRAN, NorMa KEATING, 
FrepaA H. HAMMERSLOUGH, ALICE 
Ferrin Hensty, MAGDALEN EDEN 
BoyLe, MARGARET CARTER METCALF. 


This is not an anthology, but in a very real 
sense 15 individual books in one binding. 
These singing Davids strike their harps and 
raise their voices, not in a single crash and 
cry of discords, but melodiously one after 
another, giving you a concert which ranges 
from parlor pieces to oratorios, from colora- 
tura to the slow boom of basso. 


$2 the copy 
HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 


19 Stuyvesant Street New York 


PAVIL ELDERS 


/~ —~.239 Post Street 


) «San Francisco~~___ 








Overland Monthly 


The Art Center 


(Continued from Page 138) 


labors of artistry, she presented the en- 
tire hill top to the City of Los Angeles 
... ten acres of hill top . . . ten acres of 
garden and park way... that the chil- 
dren might be glad! Here one may find 
the wee tots at play .. . over there one 
may find them deep in some cultural 
development of little brains . . . and here 
by the sunken lotus filled pool one may 
hear the laughter of little children min- 
gling with the song of birds... . 

Her unique home . . . beautiful, semi- 
Oriental in design and fashion, which 
occupies the crest of the hill where the 
Cross of the Risen Christ raised its arms 
skyward that memorable Easter Sunday 
morning, the woman has presented to 
the California Art Club as a club home 
and headquarters for a period of fifteen 
years. Thus her own lovely villa has 
become the rendezvous of grown-up chil- 
dren . . . men and women . . . engaged 
in a cultural movement that involves the 
Four Arts. Here these may gather for 
inspiration, for mutual aid and compan- 
ionship in the furthering of their own 
unique or individual craft. . ... 

If you have been to Italy when the 
mimosa blooms, and if you have been to 
Rome at oleander blossom time, when 
these redolent blooms send their frag- 
rant spicy odors afar, you will know the 
enchantment of Olive Hill. . . . If you 
have stood upon one of the hilltops of 
rural Vienna, there where Beethoven 
loved to walk and think out his themes 
for the symphonies which today belong 


to you and to me . . . if you have watched 
the lights of Vienna array themselves 
against the darkness of the night, scin- 
tillating, gleaming, sparkling . . . if you 
have stood in the witchery of the night 
beneath the glamor of star-glow . . . you 
will know the enchantment and the sor- 
cery of the crest of Olive Hill where an 
art center, a cultural ideal, unique and 
romantic, is unfolding and culminating 
into a vision realized . . . a romance ful- 
filled. The woman planned well for 
Hollywood and California, that the lit- 
tle ones and the grown-up ones might 
reap the delights of mountain and ocean 
vistas, fragrance of blossom and acacia- 
lined trails. 

With the Four Arts and artistry of 
the populace as a nucleus, as the time of 
man moves onward, the vision of the 
woman will become realized in the cul- 
tural advancement of the little children 
for whom it was primarily designed. 
The verdure clad slopes of the once bar- 
ren, sun-baked knoll will become the 
chief stone of Hollywood’s arts and 
crafts, and professional men and profes- 
sional women, artists, painters, sculptors, 
musicians, writers, authors and play- 
wrights, actors, architects and builders, 
from the four corners of the world, will 
follow the trails that lead to Barnsdall 
Park on Olive Hill, upon the crest of a 
meandering, wide-spread knoll . . . in 
Hollywood. 

The woman has builded well. 





The Three-Legged Horse 


(Continued from Page 143) 


With trembling hands he tore open 
the bag and lifted a handful of the coins 
which clinked in a holy symphony as 
they ran back into the bag. The Signor 
tried one with his teeth. It was indeed 
real ! 

Concealing the bag beneath his coat, 
he ran to the door of the tent as the 
Count, his eyes raised to heaven, was 
saying “At last I am the owner of a 
three-legged horse. Then to a groom he 
uttered this command: 

“Alarmo! Take this my treasure to 
the golden stall and see that it has food 
and wine at once. Your life will be for- 
feit if ill comes to it.” 

Turning his back upon the pitiful 
circus, the Count remounted his stallion 
and galloped away, followed by his re- 


tainers—Trilby, the three-legged horse, 
humping along behind. 


*« * 


HE circus was saved. The Fat Lady 

cast aside her padding for she was 
soon very fat again; the Living Skeleton 
became convincing; the Giant lost his ill 
humor and decided to let the Signor 
live; the bareback rider perked up and 
the animals all became frisky. 

At the Castle of Re, Count Gad 
proudly displayed a fat, sleek three- 
legged horse to gentry from far and 
near. There was a gold chain about the 
neck of Alarmo, first groom to the 
world’s most famous horse. 


And so it came about that everybody 
lived happily ever afterwards. 








Out West Magazine 


The Dorions 


(Continued from Page 144) 


Indians set off in search of my children, 
and brought them to the camp the same 
night. Here we stayed for two days, and 
then moved on to the river, expecting 
to hear something of the white people 
on their way either up or down.’ ” 
Such, according to Alexander Ross, 
was the story of the hardships and suf- 
erings of our resolute and resourceful 
heroine as told by her to the home-going 
Astoria party under David Stuart, 
Clarke and McKenzie, which was navi- 
gating up the Columbia and had passed 
the mouth of the Walla Walla. Gabriel 
Franchere, who was one of that party, 
has told us in his “Narrative,” etc., 
previously cited, that on April 17, 1814, 
“about eight o’clock, we passed a little 
river flowing from the N.W. We per- 
ceived, soon after, three canoes, the per- 
sons in which were struggling with their 
paddles to overtake us. As we were still 
pursuing our way, we heard a child’s 
voice cry out in French—‘arretez donc, 
arretez donc’—(stop! stop!) We put 
ashore, and the canoes having joined us, 
we perceived in one of them the wife 
and children of a man named Pierre 
Dorion, a hunter, who had been sent on 
with a party of eight, under the com- 
mand of Mr. J. Reed, among the Snakes, 
to join there the hunters left by Messrs. 
Hunt and Crooks, near Fort Henry, 
and to secure horses and provisions for 
our journey. This woman informed us, 
to our no small dismay, of the tragical 
fate of all those who composed that 
party.” It was in this way that the 
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destruction of John Reed’s party was 
ascertained and our heroine‘s story pre- 
served for posterity. 

This picture of our heroine as a fugi- 
tive among the Walla Wallas, telling 
her story to Stuart’s party is the last 
real view we have of her. Ten years 
later her eldest son, Baptiste Dorion, 
appeared in the employ of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in Oregon and we know 
that he acted as guide, groom and inter- 
preter for John K. Townsend, the nat- 
uralist, on a trip from the Columbia to 
the Blue Mountains in the summer of 
1834. As late as 1843, when there was 
much excitement and disquiet among the 
Cayuse and Nez Perce Indians of the 
upper Columbia caused by the fear that 
the American settlers might take away 
their lands from them without due com- 
pensation, it was discovered upon in- 
vetigation that one of Madame Dorion’s 
sons, being well versed in Indian senti- 
ments and influential with them as an 
interpreter, had wrongly aroused the 
passions of the Indians by representing 
to them that it was useless to make farms 
and build houses, as in a short time the 
whites would overrun their land, and 
destroy everything, besides killing them. 

Madame Dorion herself is said to 
have survived her terrible experiences 
for many years and to have been residing 
in Oregon with her two sons as late as 
1840. One authority states that she was 
living in Oregon as late’ as 1850. While 
she was not of Caucasian birth, she was 
unquestionably truly American and of 
such remarkable fortitude and persever- 
ance as to be deserving of a prominent 
place among the pioneer women of 
America. 





The Dorions was begun in our April 
issue. It is with regret that the editors 
were obliged to abridge somewhat this 
final installment of the article. The por- 
tions omitted contain highly interesting 
historical data and details. Mr. Wil- 
liams has gathered some most valuable 
source material. 





JUNE 
By LauRENCE PRatT 


Win willow reeds 


For golden lyres, 
And clover flames 
For holy fires, 
With blue-winged moths 
For cherubim, 
June is Elysium’s 
Synonym. 
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Our French Chef can please the palate 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
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Thirsting for Trees 
(Continued from Page 153) 


Highway and over the Siskiyous to 
Crater Lake, in Oregon, I feel a strange 
tightness in my throat. Do not miss that 
apocalypse! 1, who had written in New 
England, 


Elijah in Autumn 


Sumacs, rising red against the sky... 
It is enough, O Lord, now let me die! 


had not traveled one hundred miles con- 
tinuously through aisles of redwoods. 


To write “three hundred feet” is one 
thing; to feel your entire aesthetic self 
rise that distance to the top of a red- 
wood tree is quite another experience. 
The earth beneath the forest is green 
with huge ferns . . . fireweed flames 
along the borders of the highway... a 
rosy glow, unadulterated by the direct 
rays of the sun, pervades the atmosphere 
and on every hand Silence and Awe link 
hands and bow low before the Gods of 
Mighty Things. Being one of those fel- 
lows whose thoughts march in rhythm 
with the Heart of the World, | wrote: 


SEQUOIA SEMPERVIRENS 


Mighty offsprings of Old Time, 

Growing towards the haughty stars, 

Your shades are awful and sublime. 

Though flame and storm have left their 
scars 

You rise like giants, proud and tall, 

Ignoring life’s vicissitudes, 

While men who see you hear the call 

Of God’s eternal magnitudes, 

For you are lesser deities 

Who love to stand upon the earth, 

Scorning the humilities 

That give your lofty greatness birth. 





NEW CLASSES OPEN IN STORY 
WRITING 


““{7ou’ve felt a heartache; your heart has 
leaped with happiness; you’ve smiled; 
you've shed a tear— 

“You've been at the parting of the way; 
you took the right road, or maybe the wrong 
road— 

“You've lived short stories; why not write 
them for the magazines?” says Gilbert G. 
Weigle of the University of California Ex- 
tension faculty. 

The Extension Division is announcing new 
classes—open to the public—as follows: 

Magazine short story fiction: San Francis- 
co, 540 Powell street, Wednesday evening, 
April 23 at 7 and 8 o’clock; Oakland, 1512 
Franklin street, Thursday evening, April 24 
at 7 and 8. 

News and editorial writing, and feature 
story writing for newspapers and magazines. 
San Francisco, 540 Powell, Tuesday evening, 
April 22, 7 and 8 o’clock. 

Interested persons are invited to visit at 
opening lectures of all classes. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 


Of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated. published monthly at 
San Francisco, Calif., for April 1, 1930. 


Btate of California, County of San Francisco 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the President of 
Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine 
Consolidated, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 


Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 


Associate Editor, Frona Eunice Wait Col- 
burn, San Francisco, Cal. 


Managing editor, none. 


Business manager, Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders ownin 
or holding one per cent or more of to 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the indl- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
- — Ay each individual member, must be 
given). 


Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 


James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mabel B. Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 

eed H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
al. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
‘If there are none, so state). None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as. trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
— is required from daily publications 
ynly). 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

lst day of April, 1930. 


MABEL BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 


Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco. 


(My commission expires July 30, 1931.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


TURPIN 
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to $3.00 


Free Garage: 
Free Yellow Taxi 
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The Heart of the City 
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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 
Pickwick offers a highly de- 


sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 


Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation — 
y Make the new Pickwick Hotel 


db your headquarters while in 

Northern California. 200 
f spacious rooms, all outside 
"| exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 


KTAB. 








PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPRINGTIME IN THE SIERRAS 


With the melting of the snows in the high Sierras, the waters in the swollen 
gullies, creeks and canyons rush down to the rivers that meet the sea. Here 
in the California mountains is some of the best fishing to be found anywhere. 
And the dignity and grandeur of the scenery invigorates and inspires the 
sportsman, the camper, he who hunts with brush or camera or pen, or turns 
aside from the highways to acquaint himself with nature's richest offerings. 


























